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** WOuLD you like some fresh fish, 
Doc?” asked Wesly as I was fold- 
ing up my blood-pressure machine. 
It was mid-December in the Prairies, 
with the open sea two thousand miles 
either way and the rare water in these 
parts as hard as steel in winter’s 
frozen grip. 

Mrs Dodds smiled at my astonished 
expression as much as her stroke 
would permit. ‘‘ Through the ice,” 
she exclaimed briefly, through the 
good corner of her mouth. Wesly 
did a near-somersault into his deep- 
freeze and emerged triumphantly 
with the strangest piscine character 
I had ever set eyes upon. We had 
recently arrived from England, and 

Q 


fresh fish to us still meant rows 
of soft, relaxed-looking eviscerated 
corpses nestling in ice and parsley 
on white marble slabs, with lobsters 
and crabs strewn here and there to 
attract the eye, and perhaps an 
illuminated aquarium to amuse the 
children. ‘‘ Gold eyes,” said Wesly, 
his red face beaming. ‘‘ Took them 
through the ice at White’s lake 
Saturday last.” Wesly had sawn a 
hole through the ice, set a wind- 
break over it, lit a brazier and jigged 
for gold eyes in the depths below, 
with the internal fires stoked by a 
bottle or so of Black Diamond rum. 
** Get the wife to cook this, Doc, 
you'll never taste better,” he said, 
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and on to the table there bounced 
a venomous-looking member of the 
pike family, curved and hardened 
by refrigeration into a boomerang- 
shaped piece of old oak. One of 
his gold eyes had been lost, perhaps 
during futile struggles in the icy 
depths of White’s lake. His other 
was still attached by the partly 
evulsed optic nerve, all frozen very 
stiff, of course, and sticking out 
like a periscope from the upper 
margin of a brutal, savage mouth. 
After he had stopped spinning I 
gingerly lifted his spinous person on 
to several thicknesses of newspaper 
and stuffed him into my bag. 
Doctors learn early to mask their 
feelings. I thanked Wesly effusively, 
promised to come along on the 
next trip, and turned the car for 
home. 

** How would you like some fresh 
fish, dear ?”’ I said to Bettye as I 
took Gold Eye out of my bag and 
flung him on the table, giving him 
a slight twist as I released him on 
the polished plastic. Round and 
round he spun, taking in the whole 
kitchen with his periscopic eye, and 
coming to a stop with his snarling, 
unfriendly mouth right under Bettye’s 
nose as she sat sewing. With a 
horrified shriek she fled from the 
table, and as Gold Eye and I were 
now both extremely unpopular, I 
left for the office, throwing him onto 
the top of a wooden frame which 
covered the garbage-hole I had dug 
for the winter. On that same morn- 
ing came our first heavy snow, and 
under the blanket of white went all 
the ugly litter lying on the frozen 


earth, and the twisted corpse of the 
unwanted Gold Eye. 


We had arrived in the village 
that May, being among the earlier 
‘ refugees ’ from the Health Service, 
in response to an advertisement in 
the medical press. George and a 
parson with lots of children were 
the advertisers. George would 
guarantee the house, the parson the 
practice. With these slender assur- 
ances we had left a great industrial 
connurbation of steel and coal and 
landed up in south-west Manitoba. 
When we got there George had 
failed to provide the house, and the 
parson had received a call and a 
larger stipend and had left. Jimmy, 
our son, was then three. From a 
pleasant hotel in the sizable town- 
ship of Brandon, some forty miles 
from the village, we decided to 
settle rather than wander round 
this vast country with our restless 
progeny. 

During a preliminary reconnais- 
sance of the village by taxi we had 
observed an old frame-house, black 
from a long dearth of paint, leaning 
somewhat drunkenly on one side, 
facing Main Avenue—which was 
not main and was quite treeless. 
Bettye jokingly suggested this as 
our future domicile. (George again 
regretted the house situation. The 
new parson had turned up—just 
married—a much inferior prospect 
to the departed advertiser—and had 
taken the only presentable house.) 
Before long we found ourselves 
surveying this dismal structure from 
within and for keeps. 
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With that delightful insouciance 
which our Canadian friends show 
to all matters financial, the former 
occupant had installed a shiny but 
tapless kitchen, doubtless with the 
intention of going on to much 
greater things. But there the im- 
provement stopped. Neither the 
normal conveniences nor the front 
steps were to be found. We after- 
wards learnt that the house had 
the distinction of being the oldest 
in ‘ town,’ and had formerly graced 
Railway Street with its presence, 
adjacent to a now defunct beer- 
parlour. For reasons best known 
to the owner the location had ceased 
to be attractive to him, and the 
house was accordingly removed in 
toto on to a large transporter and 
re-sited on its present foundation 
—not before it had toppled from 
the wagon into a deep ditch, how- 
ever, from which trauma it had 
acquired its somewhat drunken 
deportment. The sight of the whole 
frame-house moving towards one 
on the highway should not send 
one rushing to the nearest psychiatrist 
or to forswear for ever the pleasures 
of John Barleycorn. Frame-houses 
frequently migrate with their owners, 
often with curtains gaily flying and 
even with small faces peeping glee- 
fully from within. 

Nelson, the manager of the hard- 
ware store, solved one part of our 
toilet problem. The smallest of 
three upstairs rooms was selected to 
replace the freezing discomfort of 
the outside privy, and with due 
ceremony an apparatus was installed. 
The vent had to be ‘ exteriorised,’ 


however, and to do this Nelson 
violently attacked the wall with the 
sharp end of a pick, working his 
way up towards the ceiling until he 
eventually discovered a weak spot. 
This he enlarged with suitable rams 
and thrusts, and in due course our 
house had also acquired the added 
distinction of the longest vent in 
town. The scars of that exploration 
remained. 

The water problem was a fairly 
simple matter. Into the foundation 
had been dug a shallow well, and 
a hand-pump in the kitchen gave a 
ready supply. The precipitation in 
Manitoba, however, averages only 
eleven inches a year, most of which 
may come in a few snowfalls or 
summer rains. Our well had its 
limits. When these were exceeded 
we had to wait until water seeped 
back again, and when this did not 
happen I carried it in buckets from 
somebody else’s well. Bathing was 
a major problem. Good Queen 
Bess bathed once every three months 
‘if necessary.’ Our preference was 
once or twice daily, whether neces- 
sary or not. These ablutions were 
more in the nature of sedative than 
cleansing processes. Here we had 
to compromise with our environ- 
ment. When the weather permitted 
we took a room in the Brandon 
hotel twice a week and wallowed. 
When this was not possible we did 
our best with a tin tub. 

The coal furnace in the cellar 
was fortunately one of the new 
installations and gave adequate hot 
air to repel the bitter prairie winter. 
Instead of painting the house we 
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gave it an extra insulation in the 
shape of a covering of green shingle. 
We furnished it from a large store 
in Brandon, and in a little while 
we had a warm and tolerably com- 
fortable home from which to survey 
our new world. 

While preparing the house for 
occupation we had been staying 
with George’s cousin Elmer. He 
was a grain farmer, and early in 
May drove me out in his truck to 
his ‘farm’ about ten miles away. 
This consisted of a shed containing 
some tools and the wheat seed he 
would shortly be sowing, and several 
large and expensive tractor - like 
machines, which rested in the open 
prairie throughout the year. This 
astonished me until I learnt that 
rust was no problem here. The 
dry air and its freedom from salt 
was a sufficient insurance against 
corrosion, and car dealers frequently 
left their new stock out in the open. 
In quite a short time Elmer had all 
his machines ticking over in prepara- 
tion for sowing. 

While we were tinkering with the 
machines a pair of weasels looked 
inquiringly down from the rafters, 
beautiful in their white ermine coats. 
Elmer squeaked at them as to old 
friends. Mice and the ubiquitous 
sparrow were the enemies of his 
seed, and no better custodian of the 
year’s unsown crop could be im- 
agined than these two uninvited 
guests. 

The prairie land being flat and 
featureless lent itself well to geometric 
division. Parcels of land were inter- 
sected by long north and south 


furrows at mile intervals, and again 
by east and west furrows the same 
length apart. Each square mile was 
again intersected into quarters and 
halves, the smallest economic divi- 
sion being a quarter section. Elmer 
owned a half section and George a 
section. Most of the land became 
possessed by ‘ homesteading ’—the 
method employed in the last- half 
of the nineteenth century to open 
up the West. An emigrant was 
granted a quarter section by the 
Government, together with a few 
bare necessities, and was given title 
to the land if he settled on it. 

On our way back to the village 
some of the wild-life of these vast 
spaces came into view. A huge 
flock of geese, resting on their 
northward flight to the breeding- 
grounds, rose as though on a single 
wing and hastily made for the upper 
air. A great snow-owl caused con- 
sternation in a duck-filled slew. 
Hawks were cruising low over the 
land in search of the elusive gopher, 
a small burrowing rodent which 
feeds on grain and roots and which, 
if surprised in the open, will often 
stand bolt upright and immobile 
on its hind limbs, resembling a 
stick or grey root. These little 
creatures appear as soon as the 
earth unfreezes, and may be seen 
until their granaries are full, after 
which they live underground, and 
so avoid their numerous enemies, 
for whom they are a ready and 
abundant source of food. 

On our way back to the village 
every slew and ditch containing 
water was alive with the raucous 
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croak of frogs. They froze and 
thawed out with each change of the 
weather as the winter gradually 
yielded to the sun. Local lore said 
that after three such vocal celebra- 
tions the land would be sufficiently 
unfrozen to work. 

The whole of May saw the 
farmers busily employed in sowing 
the grain. The fierce prairie sun 
blazing through the pure air quickly 
dried the soil, and towards the end of 
the month anxiety mounted as dust 
began to blow and drift into dunes 
reminiscent of those of the ‘ dirty 
thirties.” June was ushered in with 
a howling gale which raised the light 
soil into great drifting clouds, pene- 
trating every corner of the house 
and reducing visibility on the high- 
ways to nil. This was the crucial 
month. A good ‘rain’ early in 
June meant a good crop, regardless 
of the precipitation during the rest 
of the year. No rain meant drift- 
ing soil and the scantiest of crops. 

One morning I noticed some great 
white clouds on the western horizon, 
billowing high into the heavens like 
a gigantic armada set in battle order. 
All that day they rode as though at 
anchor but massing with each pass- 
ing hour, white at first, then grey, 
and towards evening black and 
menacing. Imperceptibly they ad- 
vanced across the sky in seeming 
opposition to a light breeze blowing 
from the east. Far across the prairie 
swirling columns of dust rose from 
the dry earth in sinuous wraith-like 
spirals, weaving and swaying in 
obedience to those invisible forces 
which were culminating in the 


approaching storm. With the eclipse 
of the sun by the massed clouds, the 
earth darkened almost to the black- 
ness of night, and the whole western 
sky was lit by jagged forks of ° 
lightning continually flickering and 
darting and searing the earth with 
vicious stabs. Above the roll of 
the thunder came the harsher roar 
of the approaching wind. It drove 
before it a great blanket of drifting 
soil which quickly obliterated every- 
thing from view. The old house 
rocked and groaned as the fury of 
the storm burst upon it. Great 
drops of muddy rain began to 
splash against the windows, and a 
mighty crash of thunder heralded 
the deluge which added its noise 
to the general pandemonium. A 
brilliant luminosity then enveloped 
the house, accompanied by a sharp 
ear-splitting crack. The lights failed 
and the telephone expired with a 
defiant trill. Suddenly the patter of 
rain changed to a violent tintinnabu- 
lation as great ice pellets crashed 
against the house and the metal 
roofs of the outhouses of Moore’s 
farm across the street. Fortunately 
the storm was of brief duration. 
In an hour the deluge was over, 
the evening sky passed into night, 
and in the morning the sun shone 
upon a sodden earth replete with - 
life-giving moisture. Not all had 
been fortunate. Ten miles south 
the hail had cut a giant swathe 
through the crops a mile wide and 
twenty miles deep. What had been 
acres of young growing grain was 
now a useless, battered and mangled 
green stubble, literally dashed, like 
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the farmers’ hopes, into the wet 
earth. Elsewhere jubilation rang 
high. The June rains had come 
and the crops were assured. 

The bolt that had rocked the 
house had been earthed by the power- 
lines, some of the charge overflowing 
through our circuits. All four houses 
in Main Avenue were struck by it, 
and it had started a smouldering 
fire in Tom’s house over the road. 
We earthed our power after that 
during storms, and got Nelson to 
saw the vent off and tuck it under 
the eaves. We also realised why 
every farm and barn had several 
stout lightning-rods to channel a 
charge safely to earth. Jimmy 
thought the whole affair a tremendous 
joke, but as his intelligence grew he 
developed a healthy respect for 
storms. Strange though it may 
appear, farmers are still struck to 
death when mounted on their tractors 
during those most dangerous moments 
when a storm is about to break. 

July and August saw the rain-fed 
grain ripening in flowing seas of 
green and gold, and in September 
came its fruition and harvesting. It 
was a bumper crop, and into the 
silos, which raise their square towers 
high above every prairie village, was 
stowed the season’s wealth. Many 
farmers fire the dry stubble, and 
far and wide over the prairie lands 
could be seen the red glow of the 
embers. 

Early in October the first intima- 
tions of winter made themselves felt. 
Ice appeared in the morning upon 
any gathered water, and the swifts, 
robins and canaries, such colourful 


additions to the summer scene, 
took to their tireless wings and fled 
to less rigorous climes. One day- 
break we were wakened by the 
honk of wild-geese, and, rushing to 
the window, we saw the V-shaped 
formations stabbing the southern 
sky with their graceful migration. 
How superbly equipped to - the 
economics of survival are these 
creatures of flight! 

Towards the end of October the 
refringent night air provided a 
spectacle of surpassing brilliance as 
the Northern Lights swept the 
heavens. Some part of the grandeur 
of the universe pervaded the spirit 
at these moments and vested it with 
a sense of kinship for all the perceived 
creation. No longer strangers on the 
cold landscape, we felt the thrumming 
nascence of the great deeps as they 
glimmered behind these evanescent 
cathedrals of glorious light, while the 
prairie winds strummed Handelian 
harmonies through the power-lines, 
like the guardians of the passes to 
Erewhon. All the great artistic 
inspirations of the world leave one 
with this same uplift of the soul— 
man for ever reaching out beyond 
his savage accoutrement of hungry 
and desiring flesh towards sublima- 


_tion, even for ever, in the spirit of 


the impassive elemental creation as 
it revolves before him in the majestic 
ever-changing panoply of the skies 
and the seasons. 

November saw the farmers prepar- 
ing for the winter quartering of their 
cattle. We had always wondered 
why the barns dwarfed, both in 
stature and design, the comparatively 
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modest farm-houses, not realising at 
first that at least one-third of the 
life of the cattle is spent indoors. 

By December the freeze-up was 
complete. Every part of the earth 
was held fast in the icy bands of 
winter. Curling, the great Scots- 
born winter game, now came into 
its own. Every small cluster of houses 
calling itself a village possessed its 
own curling-rink. This was a corru- 
gated-iron-roofed enclosure with a 
shallow concrete basin of standard 
area capable of holding water, which 
was flooded by an attendant and 
froze over with the rest of the earth 
when the freeze-up came. Every 
rink boasted a team to challenge the 
neighbours in local leagues. The 
best competed with other leagues, 
and ended with provincial finals 
attended with much enthusiasm and 
a warmth not wholly derived from 
the innocent element upon which it 
was held. 

My practice covered the villages 
and farms of an area twenty miles 
square. It was truly a rural cos- 
mopolis. There are no foreigners 
in Canada. Emerging from the 
genetic potpourri of the immigra- 
tion of over three hundred years, 
the Canadian personality is still 
young enough in the West, and 
indeed to a lesser degree all across 
Canada, to bear the birthmarks of 
the parent race. British stock pre- 
dominated here. There were the 
generous but thrifty Scots, restless 
yet stable, hard-drinking yet sober, 
crude but seldom coarse, songful 
yet without music, a unique com- 
bination of antitheses but surely the 


finest settlers in the world. There 
were the Irish, fluent, laughing, 
lilting lovers all, devil-may-care of 
the passing day but quick to the 
wrongs of long-buried history. There . 
were the feckless Welsh, such as 
your scribe, smouldering still from 
the weight of centuries of conquest, 
still fiercely proud of their heritage 
of song and language, still enveloped 
in the cloak of Puritanism flung 
from the shoulders of Cromwell 
like some ugly caul on the face of 
a fair and happy people. There 
were the English, who would be 
mostly described by that ignoble 
declension ‘the lower classes’ by 
their own people—the sons and 
daughters of gentlemen’s gentlemen 
and ladies’ ladies, or of the servants 
of palaces and great houses, who 
early in the century accepted the 
loneliness and desolation of the un- 
turned prairie earth in preference to 
the degradations of an anachronistic 
society. 

Then there were the French, 
eldest and least absorbed in the 
Canadian scene, mercurial, ebullient, 
provocative, who, with a twist of 
cloth and a shuffle of limbs, evoke 
the passion and envy of man and 
woman-kind the whole world over. 
There were the cleanly Dutch, the 
dour Germans, Belgians with a 
preference for stock-farming, red 
round-faced Ukrainians, heel-click- 
ing, bowing Poles, gentle and un- 
smiling sons of the Orient, Eskimos 
from the far North with cradles 
full of podgy dumplings, coloured 
gentlemen smiling sad nothings to 


some remote ancestral rhythm, and 
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blond giants from Scandinavia or 
Iceland. All of these were the 
genetic crucible of the modern 
Canadian, and walking down the 
fairway of any Western city may be 
seen the fair and stalwart forms of 
their inheritors. 

My main ‘office’ was in the 
village where we lived, at one time 
a butcher’s shop. At the other end 
of my practice area, some sixteen 
miles away, I rented a room from 
the village barber. I learnt from 
that intelligent and charming Scot a 
wealth of detail about the prairie 
life and people, and came to realise 
how the barber-surgeons of ancient 
days had come into being. Mac had 
frequently incised simple abscesses 
with his sharp razors, and as a result 
became the consultant for all and 
sundry illnesses and injuries in the 
district—a task which he gladly 
delegated to me twice a week. The 
thin matchwood partition that separ- 
ated our respective skills was far 
from soundproof, and your prairie 
farmer has none of the inhibitions 
of polite society that characterise 
the aseptic tonsorial salons of the 
big cities. Through the pastewood 
came gossip, politics, the inevitable 
weather, jokes of a gargantuan coarse- 
ness which rocked the wall in great 
gusts of hilarity, badinage, cattle, 
crops, and the rest of the affairs 
that make up the prairie farmer’s 
life. 

Jake’s story is worth telling here. 
Jake was the village coalman—an 
office now gradually being displaced 
by the oil-truck. In his seventy- 
third year Jake suddenly decided to 


relinquish his bachelor status to 
marry an elderly home-help widow, 
varicose veins and all. We had to 
hustle somewhat to seal the nuptial 
bonds; for on the appointed day he 
was clearly getting cold feet, and 
the ceremony was delayed because 
his blood test had not come through. 
These are mandatory for both parties 
in Manitoba. The parson phoned me 
in some trepidation. It was Satur- 
day morning, near twelve o’clock, 
when all the civil offices close like 
clams until Monday. In the nick of 
time I telephoned to the laboratory 
at Winnipeg and was able to give 
the parson an assurance that all 
was well. A few months later, 
while I was busy with a patient, 
I heard Jake’s high-pitched voice 
the other side of the wall. ‘“‘ Tell 
Doc to call on the missis, Mac,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Not already, Jake,” said 
Jorgson, a huge bull-like Swede— 
and coming from him that could 
only mean one thing. The shop 
rocked with laughter. Back came 
Jake in his squeaky high-pitched 
voice, “ Stranger things than that 
have happened, Jorgy. Take that 
queer calf you born the other day ” 
—a reference to a five-footed animal 
born in Jorgy’s cow-barn. After 
the applause had subsided Mac 
tapped on the wall and passed the 
message. Jake’s little house was 
behind Mac’s, and much to my 
surprise I found a month-old boy in 
Mrs Jake’s arms, crying from colic 
but otherwise well. She and Jake 
had decided to raise this baby—it 
belonged, in fact, to her daughter, 
who already had too many to look 
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after. I went back to the shop and 
purposely shouted across to Mac, 
who kept a few medicinal oddments 
in stock, “‘ Send a few Babies’ Own 
over to Jake, will you, Mac?” “ No 
kidding, Doc?” said Mac with his 
razor poised. I assured him the 
baby was real. “Boys, Jake’s got 
a baby,” shouted Mac above the 
general din. “‘Jeeze, let’s go and 
look,” said the blacksmith, who was 
always ‘half-cut’ with rum and 
was having his beard shaved. Man 
and boy, led by Mac, in his barber’s 
apron, and the half-shaven black- 
smith, they all tramped through the 
snow and descended upon Jake. 
The little Nazarene in the stable at 
Bethlehem could scarcely have had 
a@ more appreciative audience. A 
deluge of babies’ toiletry and cloth- 
ing descended upon the tiny house. 
That was organised by Jorgy, who, 
in spite of his smut, was a good- 
hearted fellow and a splendid farmer, 
with scarcely a wild-oat showing in 
his summer fallow—an infallible 
mark of industry in the grain- 
farming world. Jake’s kid, as he 
became known, was a great favourite 
in the village, and none more proud 
of him than Jake himself. 

January is usually the coldest 
month of the year, and our first 
was no exception. The mercury 
dropped to thirty-five below zero 
one morning, and there it stayed, 
with but little variation, for three 
weeks. Although intensely cold, 
the days were always bright and 
sparkling, with the sun half-way on 
the horizon at midday and attended 
by four ‘sun-dogs.’ These are 

Q2 


bright patches of iridescent light, 
equally spaced from each quarter of 
the sun’s perimeter, and usually 
they heralded intense cold. The 
ice of the curling-rink was at its 
keenest at such times and we learnt 
to glide our first ‘ rock,’ and Jimmy, 
with the rest of the tots, to try out 
his first skates. The prairie Canadian 
is almost born with his skates on, 
and on even the smallest of rinks 
the young people of the villages 
danced or played ice-hockey with 
dazzling grace and speed. 

We did not venture far from home 
at such times. One morning we 
woke to find a howling blizzard 
shutting out the landscape, and for 
two days and nights it was impossible 
to leave the house. The blizzards 
are not only of snow, but of driven 
soil mixed with it, and visibility is 
sometimes reduced to nil. Several 
feet of snow may be dumped on 
the prairies during these storms, 
with great drifts against the houses, 
even sometimes burying the power- 
lines. The snow is dry and strokes 
the face like sand, and it seldom 
damages the wires. All the prairie 
roads are banked high above the 
land and have deep dykes at either 
side, so that the flakes are blown 
into these and only block the roads 
when the ditches become filled, or 
when wet snow comes in the spring 
or fall. Nothing astonishes the new- 
comer more than the speed with 
which the roads are opened by the 
Department of Highways. Working 
night and day great machines rapidly 
plough out all the roads, and if one 
is lucky one may see the train-plough 
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roaring through drifts at forty miles 
an hour. The weather never stops 
the Canadians. Sometimes they pay 
for this with their lives. 

As one fall succeeded another many 
feet of snow massed on the landscape, 
so that towards the end of February 
it seemed almost impossible that it 
could ever melt. Some visits were 
now made on a horse-drawn sled 
complete with hut, brazier and 
chimney—a comfortable and safe 
way of travel, but a little tedious. 
Nevertheless it was at this time 
that the relentless grip of winter 
first appeared to relax. The days 
were lengthening and the sun was 
at last beginning to have some 
effect. Here and there in a sheltered 
spot puddles began to appear on 
the snow, only to be frozen again 
as the sun went down. With each 
day, however, the thaw was deepen- 
ing and widening; the puddles 
joined into pools and the pools 
into floods, until by mid-March 
the ditches and slews were full of 
water, half-melted snow, and ice. 

One morning early in April, while 
performing the daily chores, I saw 


what appeared to be a gopher 
sitting bolt-upright on the long- 
buried encasement of the garbage-pit. 
I stood for a moment and then slowly 
approached it. Soon I recognised 
the periscopic eye and savage mouth 
of Gold Eye, not a whit the worse 
for his wintry refrigeration. I took 
him up from his icy bed, still bent 
like a boomerang, still as hard as 
old oak, and still as spinous and 
prickly as on the day of his snowy 
burial. Bettye was in the kitchen 
cooking breakfast. ‘‘ Would you 
like some fresh fish, dear ?”’ I said, 
and with a sharp twist I flung Gold 
Eye on the polished table. Round 
and round he spun, taking in the 
kitchen, as of old, with his periscopic 
eye. We both collapsed with helpless 
laughter. 

That evening, borne on a gentle 
southern wind from the turbulent 
seas of the Gulf of Mexico, came 
the warm spring rains, and from 
the creek beside the burial-ground 
there rang raucous alleluias of joy 
as the frogs celebrated their first 
exfrigeration, and the triumph of 
the sun over darkness and death. 
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TREASURE ISLANDS 


BY ISOBEL W. HUTCHISON ' 
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“THE rate of exchange has fallen 
today; you are unlucky!” Re- 
morsefully, the bank clerk doled all 
too few ‘D.M.’s’ into my receptive 
palm. “You are going to Spicke- 
roog? What a pity you did not 
come earlier, the spring is best for 
the flowers and the birds. You are 
a bird-lover ? I too. One moment! ” 

Trustfully, this obliging official, 
who seemed to be running the 
affairs of his bank single-handed, 
disappeared into a back room, leav- 
ing me with his cash. 

On a leisurely tour through the 
Frisian Islands I had half a day to 
spare in the small town of Esens, a 
few miles from the Spiekeroog ferry 
at Neuharlingersiel. As all readers 
of Erskine Childers’s immortal book 
‘The Riddle of the Sands’ know, 
the tide is the all-important key to 
these islands, separated from the 
continent of which they once formed 
part by sandy shoals threaded by 
old river channels. The tide opens 
and shuts these fairways in an 
arbitrary manner and travellers must 
await its pleasure. 

The clerk returned with a heavy 
volume and opened it to show the 
picture of a large bird. 

“There is a special species of 
cormorant which nests in the marshes 
near Dornum. You came from 
Norderney today? Then you must 
have passed Dornum.” 


A recollection of a small station 
flashed to mind ; flat fields bordered 
by trees and watery dykes ; a black- 
and-white Frisian cow floundering 
in the green slime of one of these 
dykes into which it had apparently 
fallen. I had been worried about that 
cow, seemingly miles from human 
aid. Ought I to have pulled the 
communication cord? My dark 
speculations were interrupted by the 
bird-loving clerk. 

“ Dornum is the only station in 
Europe for this cormorant. Its nest 
has recently been discovered there in 
the trees.” 

Cormorants in trees? Another 
vision—a Scottish one this time— 
of a row of birds standing motion- 
less on rocks of the Outer Hebrides. 
I had never associated cormorants 
with trees, and said so. 

* But yes, this kind, its nest is in 
the trees. I think you call it cor- 
morant. But you should visit the 
Institut Helgoland at Wilhelmshaven 
after you leave Spiekeroog. Go 
there and ask for the Director, he 
will help you. There is a museum of 
all the Helgoland birds there. What 
a pity you are too late to visit Helgo- 
land.’”’ 

** Too late?” 

“The pleasure-cruises are over 
now. It is four hours’ sail, not like 
the Frisian Islands. The weather 
gets stormy in October. In summer 
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it is different, you can sail there and 
back in a day. I am afraid you will 
find it difficult now, unless you are 
prepared to spend some time on the 
island.” 

This opinion was shared by a 
professor of ornithology from Bonn 
whom I met that evening, with his 
wife, in my pension on Spiekeroog. 
It was after ten when I reached the 
island amid thick darkness and the 
usual Frisian downpour, which is no 
ordinary drizzle, but clearly Prussian. 

The rain had begun as the well- 
filled omnibus for Neuharlingersiel 
left Esens. A ride of twenty minutes 
brought us to the lights of the little 
port. Wedged in the dock amid a 
pack of Dutch trawlers the ferry- 
boat pulsed. How, I wondered, 
would the captain extricate it. In 
the half-covered space between decks 
surged a crowd of men and women 
in glistening waterproofs. Like 
islanders on the Mull mailboat they 
all seemed to know each other. 
Laughter and gay greetings were 
tossed to and fro. The voices were 
loud and high-pitched like the voices 
of Orkney, for the Frisians too must 
out-cry the wind. The merriment 
also was Orcadian. 

I secured the last seat under the 
dripping edge of the cover. Putting 
my head round this doubtful shelter 
after about half an hour, I saw the 
lights of the now distant mainland 
in a great semicircle to southward. 
Ahead glittered the brighter lights 
of Spiekeroog. Waves hissed and 
slapped against the side. One gave 
us a rougher jostle and spilled over 
into the decks. There was a brisk 
scattering and more laughter. All of 


a sudden—Bump! Bump! Bump! 
We had reached Spiekeroog. 

Everybody climbed out into the 
curious little train that awaited us 
apparently in the sea. With a jerk 
we set off through the water, which 
glimmered dimly on either hand. 
An attendant came along to check 
tickets. After about ten minutes of 
this amphibious journey we crossed 
a strip of marsh and stopped in the 
middle of Spiekeroog’s main street 
beside the station waiting-room. 

The passengers got out and scat- 
tered. As I peered through the rain 
and darkness a business-like young 
woman seized my bag and, without 
a word, led me into the night. I was 
expected. The press-agent at Essens 
had been as good as her promise. 
Plunging up a muddy lane we came 
to a bungalow amid sand-dunes. A 
little bedroom overlooking a garden- 
plot awaited me. Introduced to the 
sitting-room before going to bed, I 
found half a dozen late summer 
visitors. They stopped playing cards 
to inspect me. The men rose 
politely. 

“TI hope,” I said in my best 
German, “that you can all speak 
English.” For some reason, this 
sally produced loud laughter. I 
found later that I was a good deal 
too optimistic. 

**'You would like a cup of tea?” 
asked my landlady’s daughter, who 
had met me. “One cup? Two 
cups?” (It was fortunate for Dr 
Johnson that he never visited Spieke- 
roog. Not until my bill was pre- 
sented some mornings later did I find 
the reason for such insistence on the 
number of cups disposed of. Each 
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one over the first was charged a 
shilling.) 

I awoke to a morning of grey skies 
and cold winds, but the rain had 
temporarily stopped. Over my coffee 
I read a pamphlet which the Esens 
printer had given me, entitled ‘ The 
Island Without Autos.’ This, and 
its birds and flowers—for it is a 
wild-life sanctuary—were not Spieke- 
roog’s only attractions. Its ancient 
island-church contains valuable works 
of art recovered, according to an old 
tradition, from the flagship of the 
Spanish Armada, which was stranded 
on Spiekeroog in 1588. The chief 
of these, according to my paper, 
were several Apostle-pictures painted 
on wood, a ship’s pulpit bearing the 
date 1586, and a Pieta. Tobermory, 
apparently, to say nothing of the 
Fair Isle, which also lays claim to 
the bones of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia’s flagship, were not in it 
with Spiekeroog. 

‘Where shall I get the key of the 
church ?” I asked my hostess, who 
was learning English. She pondered. 

“You must ask the Pope,” she 
replied at last. 

Observing my stricken face she 
added reassuringly, “‘He is very 
nice. He lives in the red-brick house 
beyond the church.” 

After some false starts I found the 
Lutheran manse and its surprising 
occupant, who was engaged with a 
youth conference from the mainland, 
and trustingly handed over the key 
of his treasure. The church stood 
under trees near the centre of the 
village, with a few graves around it. 
The entrance was through a gloomy 
porch and the interior was equally 


dark, for the windows were of 
stained glass. Its size was Lilliputian. 
An organ with silver pipes nearly 
filled one side, a small gallery above 
it had room for about a dozen people. 
From a beam over the altar hung the 
model of a sailing-ship, perhaps the 
Spanish galleon, perhaps another 
vessel that had found a grave on the 
dangerous Frisian silts. 

I got a dim impression of two 
small pictures painted on wood, 
depicting two of the Evangelists, St 
Peter and St John probably. They 
hung near the pulpit close to which 
the tiny Pieta, scarcely a foot and a 
half in height, stood in a niche. It 
too was of painted wood. As I gazed 
at the tiny impassive figure with the 
Christ across its knee, I wondered 
what anguished prayers had gone up 
to it on that wild night four centuries 
ago when the great vessel struck 
the sands. Did the face look as 
wooden then as now? Probably not. 

Next morning I took the Pope’s 
advice and arrived for the 10.15 A.M. 
service at 9.30 A.M. It was as well 
for me, for the little church was 
thronged beyond capacity. Even 
extra benches placed sideways down 
the narrow aisle failed to contain the 
worshippers. An elderly lady who 
arrived late was accommodated on 
the steps leading to the gallery 
where she loomed unhappily over 
the altar like another votive offering. 

When Boswell paid his famous 
visit to Corsica in 1765 he not only 
recorded in his journal the text of a 
French sermon he heard on the island, 
but gave a resumé and appreciation 
of its contents. I am sadly unable 
to remember a word of the German 
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sermon I listened to on Spiekeroog, 
save that the eloquent preacher (who 
was not my friend the Pope but a 
visiting padre from the mainland) 
appealed for funds to build a larger 
church, the present one being in- 
adequate for its many visitors. 

The only person who found its 
size convenient was the beadle. This 
functionary took up the collection 
in a bag attached to a long pole 
adorned with a warning bell. By 
standing on tip-toe on the altar 
steps he was just able to reach the 
front seat of the gallery without 
disturbing the worshippers who had 
found refuge on its stairs. Those 
in the back row obliged by leaning 
over their neighbours and dropping 
their coins—with surprisingly accur- 
ate aim—from behind. Fortunately 
this rather precarious performance 
was not repeated as it is in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, where it is cus- 
tomary to take up two collections, 
the second following rapidly on the 
heels of the first. (This I had 
learned to my shame, but not my 
cost, on the island of Texel, where 
the second collection caught me 
out, like Ethelred.) 

When I got back to my pension I 
found an unexpected arrival by the 
Sunday ferry—a dressmaker with a 
large box of wares. She was obviously 
an old friend of the establishment, 
privileged to imbibe tea ad lib and 
gratis in the warm kitchen, the only 
heated room in the house. In the 
afternoon the dresses were displayed 
for the benefit of the Professor and 
his comely lady, who invited me to 
be present at the important selec- 
tion. Prices, I noted, were much 


the same as in Britain, though the 
quality of the wool seemed poorer. 
Only one coat and skirt was of 
moiré silk. The bird-lady rejected 
it manfully as too expensive. 

“It would only be of use if I 
were going to a party. No, no, it is 
not practical,” she added resolutely, 
though I thought she cast a wistful 
glance at her husband. The latter 
took the deepest interest in the 
selection and obviously held the 
purse-strings and the casting vote. 
A severe navy-and-white striped 
jumper was also rejected. “ It is too 
like—what do you say ? Sing-Sing ! 
Convicts |” cried the customer. 

At last a choice was made to the 
Professor’s satisfaction, and the lady 
retired smiling with her spoils. 
Next morning, when the landlady’s 
daughter served my coffee, I ob- 
served that she was wearing the blue- 
and-white stripe. 

“A la Sing-Sing!” she cried 
gaily. ‘‘ They have made me a 
present of this, is it not beautiful ? ” 

After breakfast a walk of scarcely 
half an hour brought me to the end 
of the island over sand-dunes and 
little bosky plantations of fir, birch, 
oak and rowan. Some of these were 
fenced round and the trees had 
nesting-boxes. The grey sea-holly 
—such a rarity now on some of the 
Dutch Frisians which are also nature 
reserves—was quite plentiful on 
Spiekeroog. So was the evening 
primrose, a tall plant which has 
nothing to do with the other primrose 
by the river’s brim. The salt 
marshes were still purple with sea 
aster and lavender, but cold grey 
waves were dashing over the sands 
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where a horse-drawn lorry stood. 
Its driver was remorselessly removing 
the last of the summer bathing- 
boxes, though one unhoused but 
hardy swimmer still sported alone 
in the surf, slapping his bright-red 
arms across his chest. 

More than half a mile of sands 
stretched towards the neighbouring 
island of Wangeroog, for the tide 
was going out. In the treacherous 
reefs between Wangeroog and the 
estuary of the Weser (as Childers 
fans will recall) his hero’s yacht the 
Dulcibella and his hero nearly found 
a watery grave through the treachery 
of his spy-villain Dollman. Child- 
ets’s descriptions of this alluring but 
little-known area of shoal and sand 
are as accurate today as when they 
were penned over fifty years ago. 
Through the mists I could scarcely 
discern the loom of a tall tower on 
Wangeroog, but I could clearly 
picture the plight of Dulcibella and 
her occupant. 

***T can see now that it was a 
hundred to one in favour of my 
striking on a bad place outside, 
where I should have gone to pieces 
in three minutes.” ’ 

Though ‘ The Riddle of the Sands ’ 
is fiction, the treasure-ship on which 
the story hinges is real, but for his 
own purposes the author transported 
it from its grave between the Dutch 
islands of Terschelling and Vlieland 
and sank it close to the German bird- 
sanctuary islet of Memmert. 

‘“Tsn’t there the wreck of a 
treasure - ship somewhere further 
west?” asks Carruthers of the 
German Commander, von Briining. 
** We heard of it at Wangeroog. . . . 


They said a company was exploiting 
it.” > 

* * Quite right . . . I don’t wonder 
you heard of it. It’s one of the few 
things folk have to talk about in 
these parts... . She was a French 
frigate, the Corinne, bound from 
Hamburg to Havre in 1811, when 
Napoleon held Hamburg as tight as 
Paris. She carried a million and a 
half in gold bars and was insured in 
Hamburg; foundered in four fath- 
oms, broke up, and there lies the 
treasure.” ‘* Never been raised ?” 
“No, the underwriters failed and 
went bankrupt and the wreck came 
into the hands of your English 
Lloyds. . . . Scores of lives have 
been spent over it, all told, and 
probably a million of money. Still 
there are the bars, somewhere.” ’ 

And on Terschelling, the island of 

Holland’s great explorer Willem 
Barents, discoverer of Spitsbergen, 
I had just spoken with a man who 
had seen one of them! This old 
salt was a captain of much experience 
and had sailed the Java seas for thirty 
years. 
** I don’t believe they will ever get 
her up,” said he, “‘ she is sunk too 
deep now. What the sand has, it 
holds. For all that, I have seen a 
bar of her gold! I believe it was the 
only bar they ever got out of her and 
I saw it in London, at Lloyds. It 
was not like gold at all, but as black 
as coal.” 

It was still raining when I left 
Spiekeroog. On the ‘ island without 
autos ’ there are no horse-cabs either. 
I trudged with my bag through the 
downpour to the Inselbahn. As the 
little train with its few passengers 
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moved out I was astonished to see a 
German lady in a dripping waterproof 
waving me an enthusiastic farewell. 
She had arrived the previous day at 
the pension and had only addressed 
to me one rather discontented re- 
mark, “ There still seem to be too 
many visitors in the house ! ” 

Had she braved the elements out 
of friendship, or merely to make 
sure that there would be at least one 
less that evening ? 

There were certainly a lot of people 
in the train for Wilhelmshaven when 
I boarded it at Esens. It had only 
two coaches and I was lucky to 
squeeze into a corner by the door. 
A mountain of luggage and musical 
instruments hid the observation- 
window at my back. A big drum 
and a bassoon obscured their owners 
opposite. When it seemed that there 
was not another inch of space, a 
woman with a volubly inhabited 
perambulator was propelled through 
the door on to our feet, where she 
remained till the stop before Wil- 
helmshaven. Here passengers for 
Bremen changed, and in an atmo- 
sphere of sudden calm the bassoon, 
the drum and I alighted at Emperor 
William’s former naval base. 

“But no! You are not too late 
to visit Helgoland. A boat will go 
there the day after tomorrow, it will 
be the last day-trip of the season. 
Four hours sail, four hours on the 
island, four hours back. It will cost 
you five marks.” 

This gratifying news I received at 
the Jade tourist agency on my way 
to visit the Helgoland Institut and 
its fine bird-museum on the banks 
of the Jade. As I stood fascinated 


before one of the cases, which con- 
tained a large bird with an Eliza- 
bethan ruff and a face, I thought, 
rather like the good professor from 
Bonn who had sent me there, the 
caretaker ran into the room, where 
I was the sole visitor, to tell me that 
the Director—to whom I had an 
introduction from my friend—had 
just gone up to the Institut in his 
car. 
“* Now is the time to catch him,” 
he cried. 

The busy man made time for me. 
He too had the bright twinkling eyes 
of a bird and was courtesy itself. 

“Helgoland? Indeed no, of 
course it is not too late. But you 
may have to stay there if it is stormy. 
Ask for the Pension Augusta. There 
it is comfortable. I used to stay 
there myself.” 

** But I thought the island was in 
ruins! Are there houses where one 
can stay?” (I felt the situation was 
a little delicate. Had we not been 
obliged to bomb our former posses- 
sion to bits to get rid of Hitler’s 
illegal submarine pens ?) 

“Of course there are houses! 
No, no, no, it is not in ruins! It is 
all rebuilding again, and the birds 
are coming back.” 

The Director waved away the war 
as if it were but a trifling episode in 
the island’s history. Perhaps to him 
it was. 

“* Be sure to visit the Vogelwarte 
Station. Tell them I sent you,” 
were his parting words. 

Next morning at seven I caught 
the workmen’s tram and found my- 
self once more on the quay close to 
the Institut. A fine white vessel, 
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the Rustringen, waited with gangway 
lowered. To my surprise it held 
quite a number of trippers despite 
the late season. There were comfort- 
able saloons and a buffet, with seats on 
deck facing each other in rows like 
the Thames pleasure-steamers. Best 
of all (almost unbelievable in these 
fickle isles) the sun shone brilliantly 
though it was cold. 

I sat down in the warm saloon on 
deck till the boat sailed. Presently 
I was joined by a woman from 
Dortmund with a small boy and an 
older woman in shabby black on 
holiday from eastern Germany. 

** It is very hard to live there,” she 
said petulantly. ‘A banana now, it 
costs ninety pfennig, and butter is 
nearly three marks for only a quarter 
of a pound, everything is so dear. But 
there is one question I should like 
to ask. Is your handbag ersatz?” 
She fingered gently the leather 
satchel that hung from my shoulder. 
“No,” she answered her own ques- 
tion. “It is real leather, not ersatz 
like this”—she indicated her own 
modest purse with a disgusted gesture 
—‘* What did you pay for it?” 

When I told her she shook her 
head in still greater dissatisfaction. 
** And to think that I paid more for 
mine and it is only ersatz! It is all 
ersatz where I come from.” 

“ You are here for a holiday ?” 

“Yes, with my friend there from 
Dortmund and her little boy. The 
child has been ill. We take the cure 
for three weeks in Wilhelmshaven, it 
is so healthy here.” 

“You have been to Helgoland 
before ?” 

** No, I have never been on the sea 


before. I hope I shall not be ill!” 
For the first hour we sailed up 
tranquil waters through the broad 
Jade estuary till it met the mouth of 
the Weser. Here the square tower » 
of a lighthouse broke the flat mon- 
otony of the low shore, and presently 
we passed Wangeroog, with another 
tall lighthouse. Very far behind it 
I caught the loom of little Spiekeroog. 

Just at that moment the ship gave 
alurch. We had reached open waters 
and were leaving behind us the tidal 
estuaries of Germany’s great rivers, 
the Elbe, the Weser and the Jade. 
The ship began to roll. A sailor 
came round distributing strong paper 
bags, and I noticed that my poor 
friend from East Germany had 
retreated with one into the shelter of 
a covered seat amidships. 

Heligoland (for some reason the 
Germans leave out the ‘i’ in its 
name) came upon me quite suddenly. 
I had been sitting with my back to 
the bows when, turning abruptly— 
there was the Holy Island of the 
Frisians, the island that Bismarck 
had called a ‘ trouser-button’ when 
he exchanged it with England in 
1890 for Zanzibar. “A whole suit 
of clothes for a trouser-button,” said 
the crafty Prince. “A future naval 
base traded for a spice island,” Mr 
Churchill described the transaction 
sixty-eight years later. 

I saw a triangular flat-topped cliff 
of red sandstone rising about two 
hundred feet out of a sea of Hebridean 
blue. At one extremity a tall stack, 
broken off from the rest like Orkney’s 
Old Man of Hoy, stood sentinel by 
this scarred and battered island of a 
mile long by scarcely *: * a mile 
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wide. The bird-island was a world 

apart from the flat, sandy Frisians I 

had just visited. 

* Green es deat Lunn—road es de Kant— 
witt es deat Sunn ! 


Deat es deat Woapen van’t Hillige 
Lunn !’ 


(Green is the land, red the cliffs, white 
the sand, 
These are the colours of Heligoland.) 


So says the old Frisian rhyme, though 
no green is today apparent at a 
distance on its much-bombed surface. 
The first British garrison was 
landed on Heligoland in 1807, during 
Napoleon’s blockade of Britain, and 
the island was formally ceded by 
Denmark to Britain in 1814. Here, 
in 1841, a German professor, Hein- 
rich Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 
sought refuge from German tyranny 
under the British flag, and sheltered 
by its tolerant folds wrote the German 
national anthem ‘ Deutschland Uber 
Alles’! For eighty-three years— 
till 1890—the island was British: 
its Lutheran pastors prayed in the 
German tongue for the Motherland, 
the land of ‘Queen Victoria, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and 
all the members of the Royal Family.’ 
In 1867 the first stamps were issued, 
bearing the Good Queen’s head. 
They are now collectors’ rarities. 
But, when the Heligolanders peti- 
tioned after each world war to be 
readmitted into the British realm, 
Britain was still inflexible in her 
renunciation of her small lonely 
step-child. Perhaps the statesmen 
would have been wiser had they 
granted the request in 1919. For 
despite the Treaty of Versailles and 


its stipulation that all fortifications 
on the island were to be destroyed 
and never rebuilt, by 1936 Heligo- 
land was welded into a stronger 
fortress than ever. To combat the 
sea’s constant erosion Germany faced 
her ‘trouser-button’ with granite 
walls brought from Denmark’s Baltic 
island of Bornholm. Later -she 
girded it with great iron chains ; for 
the waves have already claimed much 
of Heligoland, said once to have 
been five times its present size. 

The island was from early times 
not only a bird and human sanctuary, 
it was also a smugglers’ and pirates’ 
stronghold. Long before Hitler’s 
submarines of yesterday, there issued 
from the shelter of its red cliffs the 
pirate-ships of the old sea-rovers. 
Here Klaus Stortebeker, the terror 
of the North Sea, hid his vessels and 
his booty, and here (says a writer in 
1873) ‘ Not twenty years have elapsed 
since the Lutheran pastor offered up 
a prayer every Sunday, in presence 
of his flock, that the winds might 
blow and the sea rise so as to strew 
the coast with wrecks and thus 
enable them to snatch wealth from 
the deep.’ 

As we approached the island there 
came into view at the foot of its 
cliffs a cluster of houses of modern 
type, built or building of wood or 
concrete, flat-roofed, wide-windowed, 
brightly painted. 

The village on Heligoland is in 
two parts, the low town and the 
upper land; and the two are joined 
by a long flight of steps. Battered 
by thousands of deep-penetration 
bombs when the submarine pens 
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were destroyed in 1946, little trace 
now remains of the old houses with 
their picturesque tiled gables, or of 
the old island-church of St Nicholas, 
which the writer of 1873 describes as 
a plain edifice, with a square tower, 
standing on the upper land. ‘It is 
two or three centuries old and is in 
great want of repair. Internally it 
presents nothing remarkable, two 
models of ships in full sail, which 
hang from the ceiling, being the 
most conspicuous objects. Around 
the front of the gallery are a series 
of rude paintings representing the 
Fall. In front of the pulpit is the 
font, which is a small silver basin 
standing upon a metal stand of 
northern and ancient workmanship.’ 

When Hitler refortified the island 
between the wars, he sealed the doom 
of the old village and its Church. 
But the inhabitants of Bochum, a 
town in the Ruhr, have presented a 
new bell for a new church, for which 
it waits in a little wooden cradle. 
The bell is inscribed in the old 
Frisian language of the island ‘ Weer 
drenn op Lunn’—‘ At home again on 
Heligoland.’ 

We landed in small boats, paying 
a mark for the privilege. The 
permanent population of the island, 
which numbered over two thousand 
before the war, is already more than 
a thousand ; for the work of recon- 
struction has gone forward briskly 
since Heligoland was again handed 
back to Germany in 1952. 

A new street in course of building 
led up to the cliff-top by a wide 
stair. Open stalls offered sweets, 
haberdashery and postcards for sale. 
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I stopped at one, and the two girls 
in charge of it answered me in 
English. They told me with pride 
that their grandparents had been 
subjects of Queen Victoria. ' 

“Our grandfather came from 
Whitby. Our father was Russian, 
but he too was a British subject. He 
valued very much the British char- 
acter for honesty. It is nice to meet 
you here, so few English people 
come.” 

The girls directed me to the 
Vogelwarte Station, and I climbed 
the wide steps to the top of the cliff. 
In the hard red clay of the plateau 
workmen were busy moving the soil 
with giant scoops. Up there it was 
like walking the decks of some ocean 
liner. No other land was in sight 
save a sandy dune, about half a mile 
long, which once formed part of its 
neighbour the main island. In a 
winter hurricane of 1720 a gale broke 
down the connecting spit and let 
the sea through. For generations 
the sand-dune has been Heligoland’s 
Lido, and in its heyday four thousand 
bathers sported daily on the beaches. 
In Victorian times a refreshment 
room stood there: the caretaker had 
made his money in America, but 
returned to his island home to spend 
it. His only grievance was the 
indifference of the British travelling 
public to their own small island 
possession. 

The rebuilt bird-observatory stands 
in a little hollow of the pockmarked 
red plateau. It is a small two- 
storeyed building with a glassed-in 
turret, and the precincts are encircled 
by a high wooden paling. A little 











diffidently—for there seemed no one 
about to receive probably unwanted 
visitors—I pushed open the gate and 
went down the path to the house, 
astonished to find the garden an 
oasis of green in the midst of the red 
wilderness of the plateau. In a little 
hollow low shrubs and bushes sur- 
rounded a pool. Unexpected plants 
—teasel, tamarisk, iris grew there; 
for the place was once a small botanic 
garden, part of the biological station 
that flourished in the days before the 
wars. 

A young man came out of the house 
and stared at me, but at the magic 
name of my Director he waved his 
hands and ran off into the garden to 
fetch his chief. This charming 
young ornithologist spoke some 
English and showed me courteously 
over his little green domain. On 
stepping-stones in the pond he posed 
for his picture. 

“Tt is the only sweet-water pool 
for the birds on the island. They 
are all coming back to it again. We 
are busy ringing them now.” I was 
not the first Scottish visitor that 
year. A blackbird and a greenfinch 
from the Fair Isle had preceded me. 

“TI have heard a lot about your 
Fair Isle and its Director,” said my 
guide, ‘‘I should like very much to 
visit it some day.” 

But time was running short. If I 
missed the boat it might be weeks 
before I could get another. Regret- 
fully I said good-bye to the garden 
and its polite tenants and made a 
quick walk to the end of the island 
by a new promenade that holds 
sheltered seats overlooking the ocean. 
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At the very tip, opposite the stack 
the islanders call Hengst (the Stal- 
lion) a girl in naval uniform sat 
sketching. 

As I returned past the tall square 
‘ Flakturm ’ which resisted all bombs 
and now does temporary duty as a 
lighthouse whose gentler beam no 
longer lures birds to destruction, I 
observed the first boatload of pas- 
sengers returning to the Rustringen. 
Hurriedly I made a scamper for the 
second boat, only to be diverted 
from the quay by excited waving of 
arms from passengers and sailors. 

** Das Zollamt! You have for- 
gotten the Customs!” 

The Customs! Of course I had 
forgotten all about such a formality 
on the Bird Island. Lying some 
thirty miles from the German coast, 
Heligoland is today a Free Port with 
a customs-house of its own. Hur- 
riedly I returned to the office on the 
quay and was passed through blame- 
less by its smiling officials. 

On the deck of the Rustringen 
again the first person I met was my 
friend from East Germany. She 
was all smiles after a refreshing tour 
on terra firma. 

** Look,” she said guardedly, open- 
ing her ersatz reticule. I saw that 
it was stuffed with chocolate bars. 
Too late I realised the opportunity 
I had missed in the Free Port. 

“Did you not know? But what 
a pity! Yes of course, you can buy 
sweets and alcohol at half the price 
you will pay even in Wilhelmshaven. 
Everybody has got something ! ” 

The old spirit dies hard on the 
Pirates’ rock. 
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AN OLD HORSE-PISTOL 


BY ROBERT H. HILL 


BILL CANDREW’S pistol hung in 
the sitting-room of his London flat. 
An antique and quaintly decorative 
object, it looked as incongruous 
among his modern pictures and fur- 
niture as a visor would have been 
on a club hatstand. Because he 
knew its history he had bought it 
on impulse, thirty years ago, when 
the contents of the Quarry Farm 
at Emlode were sold. His friends 
thought it rather a joke; yet if 
John Gothridge at the Quarry Farm 
had said the truth (which Bill 
Candrew saw no reason to doubt) 
there had been a time when, in a 
highwayman’s hand, it had some- 
times caused alarm and despondency 
among travellers by the Gloucester 
coach. 

Once a more knowledgeable visitor 
had examined the disreputable old 
firearm with a covetous gleam in his 
eye. This connoisseur had declared 
it to be a rare curiosity and possibly 
unique in its ornamentation, assuming 
its fellow (for, as he said, there would 
certainly have been a brace of them 
once) no longer existed. This had 
pleased Bill who, though wholly 
ignorant in such matters, had never 
doubted that his pistol was a curiosity. 

On its decorated butt, in the 
centre of an ornate pattern of whorls 
and spirals, there was a tiny painting, 


evidently the work of no botching 
artist, which depicted Pegasus, the 
winged horse, apparently making his 
ascent towards a crescent moon. It 
was a queer device; but few of 
Bill’s friends who grinned up at 
the cumbrous firearm and joked him 
about his anti-burglary precautions 
had ever troubled to scrutinise it 
closely. 

For many years the relic had been 
his only tangible reminder of the 
hamlet in the valley, once so well 
known. There came an afternoon 
in early winter, however, when he 
found himself walking along the 
familiar road again and then striking 
across the footpath to Emlode. There 
was no particular purpose in his 
excursion, other than the simple 
pleasure of a walk through the still 
valley and a vague disposition to 
rekindle old memories. Of course 
he would find no one he knew, for 
Emlode had passed into the hands 
of newcomers. The manor-house 
itself, the Quarry Farm, the mill and 
the one or two other scattered prop- 
erties in the hamlet had all come 
into the market together and been 
bought by strangers a generation 
ago, soon after Farmer Gothridge 
died. 

If the little place could be said 
to have any history, the name of 
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Gothridge was threaded through it. 
Men and women of that name had 
been at the Quarry Farm, Bill’s 
old friend had told him, when King 
Charles’s men had marched by on 
the upper road, and perhaps for 
some while before that. Anyone 
going into the church on the hillside 
(so small and hidden a building 
that the restorers had never noticed 
it) might read in the box-pew under 
the pulpit names carved by young 
Gothridges in sermon time, and dates 
ranging back through a couple of 
centuries. Yet now, when Bill stopped 
for a few minutes’ talk with a farm- 
worker in the lane, his mention of 
the name of Gothridge produced 
no kind of response or recognition. 
So drastically, it was evident, in 
this shifting age, had the traditions 
of centuries been obliterated in a 
single generation. 

Bill Candrew walked on, reflecting 
on his encounter with the country- 
man and what it signified. The 
scene around had changed not at 
all, every hedge and tree were much 
as he remembered them. Only the 
people were different. The farmers 
who were here today could quite 
possibly, he supposed, have migrated 
last year from some farm at the 
other end of the country, and a few 
years hence they might be off to a 
better one at the opposite end. The 
farmhands, as likely as not, roared 
out to their jobs on motor-cycles 
from the neighbouring market-towns. 
As for the families whose roots had 
struck as deep in Emlode earth as 
those of the giant elms on the ridge, 
well, they were gone ; and no doubt 
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all the old lore, every traditional 
tale of the place handed down at 
winter firesides through the years, 
was gone with them. And with 
that Bill realised suddenly that he, 
a city dweller whose home was 
several counties distant, perhaps car- 
ried in his head more of the inherited 
memories concerning this place than 
anyone who actually lived there now. 

The idea brought a feeling of 
uneasiness, as if a small but burden- 
some weight had been placed on his 
shoulders. He stopped at the field’s 
end and there, leaning on the gate, 
he put the doubt into words. Ought 
somebody—ought he, Bill Candrew 
—to write down the scraps of old 
belief and anecdote before they were 
finally drowned in forgetfulness ? 
The country was profoundly still 
on this late November afternoon, 
Nature already more than half-asleep. 
The tinkle of a runnel of water 
beyond the hedge, rustle of a few 
dry leaves, and the far cawing of a 
rook were sounds which seemed only 
to deepen silence. Nature was. in- 
different to his question; and men 
and women, he was sure, would 
be no less indifferent. With that 
he threw off the tiresome little burden 
of self-imposed responsibility. 

“No, Pll be hanged if I bother 
with it!” he muttered. 

For why should a man put himself 
to the trouble of placing on record 
the gossiping tales of a vanished 
community when it was certain no 
one would want to hear them? 
In an age of scientific farming and 
mass-entertainment, who would care 
for winter’s tedious tales from cottage 
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hearth? People had other concerns, 
other pleasures now. Once it had 
been his delight to wheedle patiently 
from reserved country-folk stories 
that could be found nowhere in 
books. It was a pleasure, he thought, 
not very likely to be enjoyed by 
coming generations. 

The matter thus settled, he opened 
the gate and struck down to where 
the field-path merged into a muddy 
cart-track leading to the bridge. In 
a few minutes he was standing on 
the old stone bridge itself and staring 
bemusedly at the river sliding down 
between its reedy banks. Behind 
him the sun was extinguished in the 
dark woods, and in front a mist 
was rising in the valley. The mill 
on the opposite bank was as he 
remembered it, but silent and to all 
appearance abandoned. Yet when 
he turned to glance towards the 
manor-house on its higher ground 
he was reminded afresh of the 
changed times; for a thicket of 
aerials had sprouted among its tall 
twisted chimneys, and a couple of 
jeeps were parked in the lane beside 
the house. 

Oh, well, progress was necessary 
and change inevitable: life in the 
country was a better thing now, 
more prosperous, more civilised. 
With a faint sigh, Bill turned away 
to contemplate the bridge and the 
river again, feeling himself some- 
thing of a revenant; almost as if 
he had been borne to this spot in 
the phantom coach which (they used 
to say hereabouts) had once or twice 
been seen soundlessly crossing the 
bridge at the full of the moon. 


Of course, the old folk had smiled 
when they spoke of it, believing 
it no more than he did—and yet, 
he had suspected, not quite dis- 
believing it either, but rather holding 
belief in suspension. That he should 
have remembered it now, within 
sight of the jeeps and the television 
masts, only marked him down the 
more surely, he supposed, as an 
incurable romantic. 

There are not very many places, 
however, in this populous island 
where a romantic is likely to dream 
for long without interruption. The 
sound of brisk steps came from the 
direction of the mill, and then a 
voice behind Bill was saying, “‘ Gud 
evening !” 

Bill returned the young American’s 
greeting and his smile, and would 
have let it go at that, but after a 
pace or two the young man hesitated 
and turned. 

“You wouldn’t have seen any- 
thing of a little dog: Scotch terrier 
breed ?” he inquired. 

“Sorry, I haven’t. 
you ? ” said Bill. 

“Yep; though it’s more my wife’s. 
I been up the road after it, but no 
sign. That durned pup knows all 
the tricks, I guess. It wouldn’t 
surprise me if he was back home 
grinning beside the fire right now.” 

“Tt is to be hoped he is. Have 
you far to go?” Bill asked. 

The young man nodded down the 
lane towards Emlode manor-house. 
He and his wife were living there 
at present, he said, as well as several 
others who were employed like him- 
self at the airfield a few miles away. 


Belong to 
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Bill received the information with- 
out surprise, for the attendant jeeps 
had hinted at an American occupa- 
tion. It flashed across his mind 
how Farmer Gothridge had once 
told him that the Skevingtons, who 
built the manor-house, had made 
money out of the New England 
trade in the old colonial days; so 
that this could be seen as a kind 
of restitution. The house, after all, 
might so easily have been converted 
into an institution of some sort, 
and that would have been the death 
of it. Probably it was better this 
way, for now the grey old place 
remained a warm human home. 

The thoughts came and passed 
in a moment, and Bill said : 

** Comfortable up there ? ” 

“ Oh, I guess the place is O.K. in 
most ways, but, gee, is it cold!” 
the other answered. “It doesn’t 
bother my wife, but she’s English 
and used to living in ice-boxes. 
Aside from that, Pll say the house 
is quaint. Gives you room to 
extend yourself. Better than living 
in an apartment, long as you can 
keep life in you at that temperature.” 

He crossed the little bridge in 
two strides and leaned on the parapet. 
The river-banks and their beds of 
reeds were being dissolved in the 
rising tide of the mist. The abrupt 
‘chuck’ of a waterfowl sounded 
from just below them but the bird 
remained invisible. And the gaunt 
shape of the deserted mill loomed 
bigger and darker above the water- 
side as the daylight waned. To the 
Englishman there was something 
deeply satisfying about the place, 
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the season and the hour; and for 
him the familiar and the faintly 
mysterious were somehow blended 
here as nowhere else. He wondered 
briefly what such a scene meant to 
this American, or whether he was 
untouched by its influences. He 
would have liked to know, but it 
was a difficult question to frame 
and perhaps even more difficult 
for the other to answer. All he 
said was: 

“TI had better be getting on my 
way. It is another four miles into 
Milbridge and it will soon be dark.” 

“What, are you going to walk 
it ?” the American asked in astonish- 
ment. 

Bill laughed. ‘Of course! I’ve 
no other means of getting there.” 

The American took a minute to 

digest the discovery that his com- 
panion, contrary to all expectation, 
had no car hidden just round the 
corner. 
** Well, I'll be going into Milbridge 
in half an hour and I'll sure be glad 
to give you a ride. Come up to the 
house with me and wait? I guess 
you would still be in the town a lot 
sooner than if you went on your feet,” 
he said. 

Bill Candrew turned and stared 
up the misty darkening valley, at 
the blurred shapes of the leafless 
willow-trees and the black woods 
beyond. Why not take the offer? 
The night would have closed in on 
him long before he got to Milbridge, 
and the walk would be a pretty dreary 
one, anyway. Moreover, he would 
be glad to see inside the manor- 
house, which he had never had an 
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opportunity to explore in the old 
days. 

“Why, that'll be fine, and I’m 
obliged to you,” he said heartily. 

Together they went down the lane 
towards the house, where lights from 
several windows were now sending 
their beams through the surrounding 
mist. 

Although the American courteously 
refrained from saying anything to 
suggest it, Bill knew he was wonder- 
ing why on earth anyone should be 
walking through this countryside in 
the fog and dusk of a winter day. 
To the young man with the jeep 
it must appear odd to the point of 
eccentricity. So strongly was Bill 
conscious of this unvoiced opinion 
that he began almost apologetically 
to explain his motive for coming 
there. 

“You see, I knew this bit of 
country pretty well when I was 
younger. I used to fish and swim 
in the river, and often took a canoe 
and camped on an islet between here 
and Milbridge. Yes, I believe I knew 
every field and every copse for three 
miles upstream or down from Emlode 
bridge—knew the people, too, before 
the hamlet was sold up. So you 
will understand how after years away 
from my old haunts I had rather a 
fancy to wander around and see if 
they were still as I remembered 
them.” 

In fact, he was not very sure 
whether the stranger would under- 
stand, but he felt he owed it to both 
of them to offer his explanation. 

It was only some two hundred 
yards from the bridge to the house, 


and their arrival at its gate put an 
end to the talk. In the space enclosed 
by the two sides of the house the 
yew-tree still spread its branches, 
though no longer over a smooth 
carpet of lawn. The grass was 
rough and tufty, and the tracks of 
motor-cycle tyres were imprinted in 
the soft earth. A child’s scooter lay 
on its side by the yew-tree, and along 
the farther wall was a parade of 
dustbins, from which some empty 
tins had spilled over on to the ground. 
Across this desolate no-man’s-land 
the American led the way into the 
house. 

* Well, if our lil old dog hasn’t 
come home as a nice surprise for 
us |” he exclaimed ironically. 

The Scots terrier on the hearthrug 
looked up and flicked his stump once, 
then rolled on his side and went 
back to sleep. 

It was only then that Bill discovered 
the dog’s mistress curled up in a 
large basket-chair at the farther side 
of the hearth. 

**1’m sorry, Mike. He came back 
just after you went out. But who 
is this ?” she asked. 

Mike explained the circumstances 
and then went across to the window- 
seat where a mixed congregation of 
bottles stood clustered. His wife 
moved softly towards the television 
set and switched it off, before making 
a sign to Bill to sit down. 

“He'll be bringing you a drink 
in a minute, and he will never think 
to ask whether you would rather 
have a cup of tea. Would you?” 
she said with a smile. 

Bill had time to look more atten- 








tively at this English girl who, by 
what struck him as an odd twist ‘of 
circumstance, had married an Ameri- 
can airman and thereby become the 
temporary mistress of an old English 
manor-house. She was not at all 
the smart sophisticated type of girl 
he would have been prepared to 
meet. She was not exactly pretty 
either, but it was a pleasant young 
face; he liked her open friendly 
expression, and he liked the soft 
slowness of her speech. 

He assured her that he had no 
craving for a cup of tea, and accepted 
the glass that Mike held out to him. 

** That’s lucky, for I would have 
had to go and borrow some,” she 
told him. ‘‘ We never drink it, as 
Mike doesn’t like it and I have got 
into his ways. But there was a 
time when I couldn’t have endured 
to let five o’clock go by without 
my cup of tea.” 

They all smiled and became more 
at ease. 

* Tea—it’s the English vice, isn’t 
it? And it is something of a feat, 
I daresay, to have cured even one 
addict among us,”’ said Bill. 

“Not a vice, but a traydition,” 
Mike asserted gravely, and emptied 
his glass. ‘‘ An old English custom, 
huh? In this old house alone, all 
those years, I guess there has been 
enough tea drunk to float a battle- 
ship. Just figure it out for your- 
selves, English five o’clock tea being 
guzzled in this room every day 
for maybe two hundred years!” 

Bill took stock of the room and 
realised how beautiful it must have 
appeared in the house’s heyday. 
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Much of its character it still retained ; 
the wide stone fireplace with its 
incised quatrefoils, the deep recesses, 
the windows facing south and west 
in their panelled embrasures, all 
suggested the leisured grace of the 
life once lived there. But now it 
was so sparely furnished that it gave 
an impression of emptiness, - almost 
of bleakness. The few basket-chairs, 
the too-narrow strip of green carpet, 
the commonplace flowered curtains 
at the windows all appeared equally 
out of character, while the television 
set on its little table in the middle 
of the room looked like an isolated 
and embarrassed guest that had 
strayed into the wrong kind of party. 

** When I sit here sometimes, wait- 
ing for Mike to come, I try to 
imagine what it must have been 
like then: the wives of the hunting 
squires sitting here with their friends, 
and the maids bringing in the silver 
tea-service, and someone lighting all 
the candles—or would it have been 
oil-lamps ? ” said Mike’s wife, rather 
unexpectedly. 

A chair creaked as Mike threw 
himself into it, stretching out his 
long legs and blowing smoke at the 
ceiling. 

* History is the bunk, like Henry 
Ford said,” he observed cheerfully, 
“but Polly’s got a taste for it, 
haven’t you, sweetie ?” 

Polly disposed of this comment 
with a snap of her fingers in his 
direction. ‘“‘It isn’t that exactly, 
but I do like to picture how things 
used to be, and what the people 
were like,” she explained to the 
visitor. ‘“‘I suppose it is this old 
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house that has made me think more 
about the past. I’m a town girl, 
my home is in Bristol, and I had 
never seen a house like this before, 
let alone lived in one. But nobody 
I meet can tell me anything much 
about the house or the folks whose 
home it was, so I have to invent it 
an 

She got up and drew the curtains, 
for the house was now wrapped 
about by the fog and darkness. And 
Mike said : 

** Seems like you’d better talk to 
our friend here while you got a 
chance, for he was acquainted with 
this lil place, and the folks round 
here, before you were born—— 
Come right in, Terry!” 

The invitation was shouted at a 
young man who at that instant put 
his head round the door and was 
looking as if he would gladly have 
withdrawn it again. Now he edged 
diffidently into the room and was 
introduced by Mike as Terry Griffold, 
a friend at the airfield who was 
occupying a room on the upper floor 
of the manor-house. The young 
man took Bill’s hand in an iron grip, 
muttered a few indistinguishable 
words, and made a movement to 
back hastily out of the room. In 
this purpose he was prevented by 
his friend, who nodded him brusquely 
to the chair next his own. At once 
the two Americans fell into a low- 
voiced discussion of some topic 
which, to judge by the few phrases 
he overheard, seemed to Bill to be 
obscurely technical. 

He noticed that Polly had drawn 
her chair nearer to him, so that the 


four of them were now quite dis- 
tinctly paired off. Was it true, then, 
she asked, that he had known the 
hamlet a long time ago ? 

He did not answer immediately ; 
he was doubtful whether he could tell 
her anything about the place which 
would really satisfy her curiosity. 
He understood how easily, alone here 
waiting for her husband to come 
home from the airfield, she might 
fall into the habit of trying to re- 
create the past life of the house and 
those who lived there. But she had 
no facts for her fancy to feed upon, 
and there were so few, after all, that 
he could give her. 

** The hamlet, yes—but as to this 
house and its inhabitants there is 
not much f can tell you,” he admit- 
ted. “‘ The people who built it were 
called Skevington, and they lived in 
it for about two centuries until the 
family died out, somewhere around 
the year 1820, as I’ve heard. After 
that nobody stayed here very long, 
I think. The man who had the 
manor-house in my young days lived 
with his sister and was something 
of a recluse. I never metthem. The 
folks I knew lived at the mill, and 
one or two cottages, and at the 
Quarry Farm.—Have you ever ex- 
plored the attics here ?” 

“The attics? No, I’ve never 
been up there. They are not in 
our part of the house, you see. 
Why do you ask me that ?” 

Why had he asked it? The ques- 
tion had burst from him without 
reflection, released by a sudden recol- 
lection. Now he regretted it a little. 
Perhaps the old story would be better 
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untold to a girl who had to pass 
long hours here alone, who seemed 
to be imaginative and might possibly 
be nervous. He glanced towards 
the men, but they were paying no 
attention ; Mike had again switched 
on the silent television, though a 
desultory conversation was still going 
on between them. So far as Bill 
could see, he and Polly might have 
been alone in the room. 

“There is a tale connected with 
one of the attics,” Bill said. “I 
heard it long ago from an old chap 
named Gothridge at the Quarry 
Farm, and as it had come down to 
him from his grandfather, who was 
actually concerned in it, I have no 
doubt it is true.” 

*“*A murder story?” she asked, 
with so much enthusiasm that Bill’s 
misgivings were dispelled. ‘‘ Not a 
murder? Oh, well, you can’t leave 
us now without telling me. I thought 
there must be stories about this 
house, only nobody seemed to know 
or care.” 

“I don’t pretend to remember 
all the details, but I can give you 
the gist of what John Gothridge 
told me one evening up at the farm,” 
he said. ‘“‘I should warn you, 
though, that it is a tale which ends 
on a question-mark. There was a 
mystery in it that my old friend 
couldn’t quite clear up. I have 
always thought, myself, that some- 
how the man must have got clear 
away, perhaps abroad; but, well, 
it is anybody’s guess.” 

Polly bent towards her visitor with 
an air of some anxiety. 

** Any minute Mike will get up 


and say it is time to start for Mil- 
bridge, and then it will not only 
be the end of your story I am left 
to guess, but the whole of it!” 

Thus admonished, Bill launched 
himself into his tale. 

After the news reached Emlode 
that its squire, the last of the Skeving- 
tons, had died suddenly in Italy, 
the manor-house had stood empty 
for a year. Then it was bought 
by a stranger, a bachelor gentleman 
from the West Country who kept 
his own coach and a household of 
four or five menservants. There 
were ample evidences indeed that 
the newcomer was a man of wealth, 
and the Emlode people noted these 
with approval, for the old squires had 
always been rich and open-handed. 
But there were head-shakings and 
pursing of lips (especially among the 
women) over some other features of 
the new régime at the manor. To 
begin with, there was not one woman 
employed in the household, which 
was thought contrary to good sense. 
Then the gardens, the especial pride 
of generations of Skevingtons, were 
entirely uncared for; hedges and 
shrubberies grew rank and ragged, 
the lawns were hayfields, fountains 
dried up and the fishpond was 
choked with weeds. Worst of all, 
the social life that the old family 
had always kept up had ceased 
altogether ; the new owner seemed 
in no hurry to make friends with his 
neighbours. 

(Bill Candrew paused, aware of 
a difficulty. ‘“‘ John Gothridge told 
me the man’s name, but it has 
gone clean out of my head. Suppose 
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I'll just have to call him the Squire,” 
he explained.) 

On the other hand, the villagers 
could not complain of anything offen- 
sive or supercilious in the squire’s 
manner towards them. Queer as it 
seemed in one of his quality, they 
thought him somewhat shy. Dark- 
featured, and dressed always in a 
black suit of an old-fashioned cut, 
he was often seen walking in the 
lanes, thrusting and poking about 
him with his knotted stick, his dog 
at his heels. Those who met him 
always received from him a smile 
and a ‘ good-day,’ and sometimes 
with a rather diffident manner he 
would stop to exchange a few words. 

The squire had been established 
at the manor-house for some months 
when the Gloucester coach was held 
up and robbed a few miles on the 
other side of Milbridge. This was 
so rare an occurrence in the district 
in those days that for a week Emlode 
talked of little else. Neither then, 
nor even when three more insolent 
hold-ups were staged within the next 
three months, did anyone think of 
connecting the robberies with the 
new squire. That gentleman con- 
tinued to take his walks, to smile 
and engage in his formal little chats 
with the country-folk, and not un- 
naturally he remained completely 
untouched by suspicion. None of 
the plundering forays in any case, 
had occurred within five miles of 
Emlode manor-house. 

The last and biggest of them, 
indeed, had taken place as far as 
twelve miles away, when a gang of 
four masked men had waylaid the 


Birmingham mail-coach at Chapel 
House and relieved two Midland 
manufacturers of a very large sum. 

Young George Gothridge, from 
the Quarry Farm, met the squire in 
Longbarrow Lane on the day after 
the Birmingham coach robbery. The 
lord of the manor greeted him by 
name and even lingered to ask a 
question or two about the harvest 
prospects. The farm was not doing 
well at that time, the elder Goth- 
ridge had been falling into debt, 
and the squire may have had some 
inkling of it. At any rate, after 
beating round the subject a little, 
he astonished George by saying he 
was looking for a lad to give a hand 
in the stables, and would he consider 
it? The wage he named was sur- 
prisingly high and the boy, under- 
standing that he would be needed 
only for an hour or two each day 
to groom and feed the horses, 
promised to talk it over with his 
father. 

The first reaction at the farm 
was one of puzzlement over why 
the squire, with so many men about 
the place, should need an outsider’s 
help in his own stables. Still, the 
extra money would be welcome just 
then and George could be spared 
from the farm, so his father raised 
no objection. 

(It was at this point that Bill 
Candrew noticed that his host, too, 
had begun to listen. The Americans 
had stopped talking and Mike was 
leaning forward with hands clasped 
round his knees, giving his whole 
attention to the story. The young 
man called Terry had drawn away 
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towards the television screen, his 
back half-turned; it would have 
been impossible to say from his 
attitude whether he also was listen- 
ing. Mike took advantage of the 
momentary pause to throw in a 
comment : 

** And so the squire was a gunman, 
I guess, and all the rest of those 
guys, too,” he remarked happily. 

Bill nodded assent and returned 
to his narrative.) 

The first person to discover the 
truth was young George Gothridge ; 
and the clue that set his wits to work 
was the mud-spattered condition in 
which he found three of the horses 
one morning soon after his introduc- 
tion to the manor-house stables. 
Plainly the squire and two of his 
servants had been riding abroad that 
night, and it appeared that the horses 
had been ridden pretty hard. When 
George remarked on it to one of 
the menservants he was told roughly 
to mind his own business. He had 
no liking for any of the men about 
the place, all of whom seemed to 
him lazy and truculent. Not one 
would soil his hands with jobs about 
the stables, and all were so dis- 
regardful of any orders from the 
master that the youth now saw 
plainly why his help had been 
needed. 

He got home to find the family 
obsessed with another highway rob- 
bery the night before, when three 
masked men had again stopped the 
westbound coach and wounded one 
of the armed guards who had travelled 
regularly on the coach of late. George 
said nothing. He thought of the 


queer state of those three horses, 
of the surly disagreeable fellows the 
squire had picked to serve him; 
and he concluded that it was his 
exciting duty to look into whatever 
might be going on at the manor- 
house. And he meant to do it 
alone. 

That evening when he had shut 
up the stables George made his way 
round to the sidedoor of the manor 
and found it unlocked. Except for 
one visit to the kitchen he had never 
been inside the house, and, in fact, 
had been made to feel he was not 
wanted there. If he should now 
meet the squire or one of his men, 
he was ready with an excuse about 
the need to order a new piece of 
harness, but he found no one in 
any of the ground-floor rooms. The 
house was silent, yet he felt it was 
not empty. To ascend the stairs 
called for a stronger effort of will. 
The youth went up slowly, sound- 
lessly ; and the rooms on the storey 
above, like those below, were dusky 
in the fading light and unoccupied. 

To climb to the attics was still 
more daunting. He had reached a 
bend in the narrow staircase when 
he first heard the voices. No win- 
dows lighted this upper stairway and 
here it was night already ; the dark- 
ness gave him just enough confidence 
to continue. At the top he waited, 
a shadow among shadows, pressed 
against the wall; and he stared at 
a ribbon of light slanting across 
the passage from the slightly open 
door of the nearest attic. 

All the voices were familiar to 
him, and he thought that already 
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his suspicion was confirmed. “Why 
else should the squire retreat to the 
attics to talk with his servants? But 
the streak of lamplight enticed him 
on: curiosity insisted that he should 
take just one peep through the chink 
of the partly-opened door, and he 
sidled along the passage wall with 
no more noise than the revisiting 
ghost of some dead Skevington. 

When at last George got his eye 
to the chink, one quick glance was 
enough for him. He could see part 
of the table round which the men 
were sitting, and on it lay purses 
and piles of coin, and women’s 
jewellery that sparkled in the lamp- 
light. The only sound was that of 
rattling dice, and then a hand belong- 
ing to someone outside his range 
of vision was stretched out to gather 
in a heap of coins. The act apparently 
started some dispute; for suddenly 
all the men were talking loudly, 
and under cover of that opportune 
explosion of noise George Gothridge 
slid along the passage and down the 
stairs. In a couple of minutes he 
was clear of the house and heading 
at a run for the Quarry Farm. 

(At this the irrepressible Mike 
interrupted again. ‘‘ Well, well, and 
afterwards the cops just walked in 
on those guys, huh ? ” 

Thereupon his quiet friend put 
in a word for the first time, though 
still without turning his head from 
the screen. “‘ Guess there was a 
ruckus here, for they wouldn’t just 
wait around for the handcuffs to 
be put on them,” he said. 

Mike affected astonishment. “‘ So 
you been listening all along, Terry ? 


I thought you were kinda pre- 
occupied.” 

Terry disregarded him, but now 
at last gave up his pretence of detach- 
ment and moved his chair forward 
into the circle. He was watching 
Bill with bright eyes. 

**T wanna know how it ended,” 
he said.) 

And so Bill Candrew made haste 
to conclude his tale. 

A strong party of well-armed men 
from the county town appeared at 
the manor early next day in con- 
sequence of the information laid by 
Mr Gothridge of the Quarry Farm. 
The surprise, it seemed, was com- 
plete and the gang surrendered with- 
out resistance. All except their 
leader. In fact, that dark chapter 
in the history of Emlode manor 
would have petered out to a tame 
ending if it had not been for the 
* squire’s” desperate fling for free- 
dom. With a horse-pistol in each 
hand, and firing at his pursuers over 
the balusters, he had retreated up 
each flight of stairs until at length 
he gained the top of the house. The 
attic door, when the attackers reached 
it, was found to be fast barred. 

It was apparent that the ‘ squire’ 
and his gang had strengthened that 
door against just such an emergency ; 
for it gave no sign of yielding to 
the besiegers’ pushing and pound- 
ing. Soon they were calling for 
axes, and while some went to search 
the outhouses the rest waited to 
recover breath after their exertions. 
At first there were sounds from 
behind the bolted door, the rapid 
tread of feet and noises as if cup- 
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boards and ill-fitting drawers were 
being dragged open and slammed ; 
then the sounds ceased altogether. 

When the door was finally broken 
down with an axe, the men looked 
into an empty attic. Scattered about 
the table were empty purses and 
wallets, and some bits of jewellery, 
which were afterwards identified as 
belonging to passengers on the robbed 
coaches. One of the highwayman’s 
discharged pistols had been thrown 
down among them on the table; the 
other, like its owner, had disappeared. 

**T have the pistol at home now,” 
Bill added. ‘‘ You see, they gave it 
to young Gothridge as a memento of 
his plucky behaviour that night ; 
from him it passed down to his son, 
then to his grandson. And the 
grandson, as I said at the start, 
was my old friend up at the farm 
who told me the story and showed 
me that quaint firearm to prove it. 
When he died and everything was 
sold up, it was the pistol I wanted, 
of course. A curious old piece it is, 
too, with a painted design on its butt 
that experts tell me is perhaps unique. 
It has on it——” 

But Polly could no longer endure 
to be diverted, at the climax of the 
story, into a consideration of antique 
weapons. 

** What had happened to the high- 
wayman ?” she said. “ Did he get 
away ? Was he hiding somewhere ? ” 

** Gee, I’d be mighty glad to know 
what’s on that pistol,” said Terry. 

Polly glanced towards him in 
exasperation and motioned to him to 
be quiet. 

** Nobody in Emlode ever saw or 


heard of the ‘ squire’ again, so we 
must suppose that he escaped,” Bill 
told her. ‘‘ Maybe he got out of 
the attic by a chimney, or climbed 
down the wall, or escaped somehow 
over the roofs. Or was there some 
hiding-place they never found, where 
he could lurk until the search was 
given up? It must have been one 
or the other, unless——” 

** Unless ?” 

But he could not, after all, suggest 
to her the final possibility at which 
Farmer Gothridge had hinted: that 
the highwayman might never have 
succeeded in leaving some secret 
lurking-place in the ancient house. 

**T did warn you, you know, that 
the story ended on a question-mark,” 
he added, rather hastily. “ There 
is only one certainty: the gentleman 
of the road was never caught at his 
old trade, or even heard of, again. 
That day’s doings were the end of 
coach robberies in these parts.” 

She was obviously disappointed, in 
spite of his forewarning of the tale’s 
inconclusive end. Next moment, 
however, her face cleared and she 
proposed that they should go and 
ask leave to look at the attic for 
themselves, and try to work out a 
solution. 

** But not now, honey,” her hus- 
band drawled, with a glance at his 
wrist-watch. “‘I gotta be in Mil- 
bridge by six and it’s quarter-of-six 
now. Guess we’ve made you late, 
too,” he added to Bill. 

They all stood up—all but Terry, 
who sat immovable, and doggedly 
repeated his question : 

‘* What was on the pistol? Before 
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you go, just tellme . . . Wouldit be 
a li’l painting of a flying horse that’s 
on it....A horse jumping over 
the moon, huh ?” 

For several seconds Bill could find 
no words, and those that came at 
last were, simply : 

“Are you a thought-reader, Mr 
Griffold ?” 

Yet he needed no answer; for 
suddenly, at mention of the young 
American’s name, his fickle memory 
presented him with that other name 
which had eluded him throughout 
his tale: the name by which John 
Gothridge had spoken of the high- 
wayman-squire. It was the same. 

“I got a pistol back home that 
belonged to my great-grandad who 
came over from this country,” said 
Terry, with great deliberation. “I 
guess I know now that he came from 
somewhere not a long way from here. 
And I guess, too—”—here, for the 
first time, Bill thought that the 
flicker of a smile crossed the young 
man’s face—‘‘I guess, maybe, we 
don’t need to go climbing up to that 
attic.” 

He rose and wandered off towards 
the window, as if there were nothing 
more for him or any of them to say. 
Mike, silenced for once, had moved 
to the door and was showing evident 


signs of restiveness. Nothing re- 
mained for Bill except, with mur- 
mured farewells, to turn and follow 
him out. 

The fog had lifted a little, and as 
he stood waiting while Mike fussed 
round the jeep, Bill could see a 
short distance along the lane that 
made its twisting uphill way to the 
Quarry Farm. Light from an un- 
curtained window of the manor- 
house lay across it in a broad strip, 
and lit up the dark hedge beyond 
so clearly that he could distinguish 
a few shrivelled leaves still clinging 
to the topmost boughs. Then he 
turned to find that Polly had come 
out to see them off. She was stand- 
ing in the path of light from the 
window and he could see her face 
clearly as he said : 

“IT am very sorry if—I mean, 
about your friend. Do you think 
he is upset over it all ?” 

“Upset?” she repeated. ‘“‘ No, 
I don’t think so. Terry is a serious 
person, in fact, rather a solemn one, 
but when I left him he was wearing 
the broadest grin I have ever seen 
on his face. He had mixed himself 
a drink, and I think—though I hardly 
caught what he was muttering—that 
he was just going to drink a toast 
to his ancestor.” 
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TOURISTS IN KATHMANDU 


BY JAMES HANNAY 


My wife waved the cable from 
Kathmandu in the air. 

“It’s fixed,” she said. ‘‘ We’re 
booked in from the twentieth.” 

** Let’s see.” I read the message 
myself, “It says the twenty-eighth 
here, not twentieth.” 

** Nonsense,” said my wife. She 
read it out slowly. “ Listen, 
T.W.E.N.T.E.LH.T. There you 
are.’ 

“You don’t spell twentieth like 
that,” I said. 

* Yes, I do, always! T.W.E.N.- 
T.E.LH.T. Twentieth,” my wife 
repeated firmly. 

* They’ve just dropped a G and 
mean twenty-eighth, quite obvi- 
ously,” I insisted. 

We drove to the corrugated-iron- 
roofed shack that serves as our post- 
Office. 

** Postmaster,” I said, pointing to 
the cable, “is this word meant to 
be twentieth or twenty-eighth ? ” 

The postmaster looked mystified. 
** But it is written here twenteiht,” 
he protested. 

Baring my teeth to relieve my 
feelings and improve my enunciation 
I said very slowly, “Look! It is 
either twenty-eighth or twentieth ; 
there is no such word as TWEN- 
TEIHT.” 


The postmaster raised his eye- 
brows, peered more closely at the 
cable. ‘‘ Yes, there is,” he said 
triumphantly. ‘* That’s what’s writ- 
ten here.” 

Baffled, I surrendered. More 
cables, final clarification. It was, 
indeed, the twentieth that was meant. 
My wife said, “ Well, of course. 
Obviously.” 


We flew to Calcutta. The brightly 
lit shops with brassware, bales of 
cloth, decorations and ornaments, 
the gay and graceful sarees, the 
cheerful crowds celebrating Durga 
Puja festival made the dominating 
scarlet, illuminated sign ‘ Read Soviet 
Publications and Journals’ slightly 
absurd. In the cold light of the 
morning the drabness and squalor of 
the streets gave the sign a deeper and 
more dangerous significance. The 
new paint and white-wash that had 
brightened the road to Dum Dum 
airport for the visit to Calcutta of 
Khrushchev and Bulganin had lasted 
little longer than the glory of the 
latter comrade. We were glad to be 
off. 

A short halt at Patna for customs 
formalities, then the Himalayas ; 
hills above us, a quick circuit of the 
airport and we had touched down at 
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Kathmandu. It could, one thought, 
be risky in cloudy weather. 

The air is exhilarating and full of 
sunlight ; the yellow fields of ripen- 
ing, rippling paddy are pure Van 
Gogh in their movement and colour. 
The roads are bordered with red 
flowering bottle- brush and slim, 
graceful eucalyptus-trees, tough Aus- 
tralians flourishing gaily in their new 
and exotic surroundings. Hans 
Andersen pink - walled, tile - roofed 
cottages with bold, black beams 
cluster into villages or perch lonely 
and precarious on steep hillsides. 

We drove to the Hotel Royal, a 
one-time Ranas’ palace with Floren- 
tine garden, formal approach, large 
porchway flanked improbably by 
stuffed crocodiles and rhinoceroses’ 
heads, sweep of stairs surrounded by 
stiff and studied paintings of earlier 
owners. It is now developing into a 
luxury hotel, only one hour from 
Patna. So the once forbidden land 
becomes accessible to the tourists. 
They come now in a trickle. Soon 
they will come in a torrent. Cosmo- 
politan and ubiquitous; Italian, 
Swiss, Indian, German, Russian, 
British and, more particularly, Amer- 
ican, all camera-conscious; for in 
Kathmandu, at every corner, down 
every lane, there is a temple, a 
stupa, a lingam or a sacred monu- 
ment. 

The houses lean towards each 
other, their overhanging eaves 
propped up by wooden beams; 
paintings and carvings on the mean- 
est building, some of great delicacy 
and charm, mostly ornate, and some 


erotic to a marked degree. ‘“ Ob- 
scene,” whispers the tut-tutting tour- 
ist as he focuses his Leica. In the 
streets the people are friendly and 
welcoming. No wail of ‘ Bakshish 
Sahib!’ ever drove the shrinking 
infidel from the temples of : the 
Nepalese. 

Many Tibetans roam the streets 
in thigh-length decorative boots, 
with blankets tied round their waists 
or slung over their shoulders in dis- 
orderly array, filthy beyond descrip- 
tion, cheerful to the point of imbecil- 
ity. A charming American lady was 
with us in the bazaar when first we 
encountered these Tibetans. She 
had told us of her travels throughout 
Nepal and its borders, of poverty 
and disease. All that she had seen 
had aroused a missionary’s zeal. 
She had become a dedicated person. 
“‘T just reckon my social conscience 
got aroused,” she explained. 

We were buying cowrie shells 
when the Tibetans saw us. They 
ran forward, their faces split in 
pleasure. The American lady had 
stayed in their village; they were 
old friends but could not speak one 
word of each other’s language. The 
Tibetans pawed and stroked us 
amiably. They were delighted with 
us. One old lady, screeching with 
laughter, determinedly prodded my 
wife in the ribs between paroxysms 
of hilarity. Nothing she had ever 
seen had given her so much honest 
entertainment. Our American friend 
said, “‘ Aren’t they cute? I reckon 
they find us just as interesting as we 
find them.” 
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** And a damn sight funnier,” my 
wife agreed grimly. 

Where temples are more frequent 
than pubs in an English village, and 
the gods only too human in their 
habits, there seems to be nothing odd 
in men assuming divinity. King 
Mahendra himself is a reincarnation 
of Vishnu. On the outskirts of 
Kathmandu is an image of this god 
on a bed of snakes amidst carven 
lotus. It is, however, no more than 
an image of an image, for an ancestor 
of King Mahendra (so we were told) 
had planned to visit the original. 
But the night before he was to set 
out on his journey he dreamt that as 
he approached with awe the divine 
presence, the serpents of stone 
reared up ahead of him, a storm rent 
the skies, and the vision was torn 
from his gaze. Priests pleaded with 
the King to abandon his pilgrimage ; 
for was he not himself divine, and if 
two gods were to meet would not 
conflict result? Psychiatrists might 
reach an even more improbable 
interpretation of the dream’s Freud- 
ian symbolism, but the King accepted 
his priests’ advice and comforted 
himself with an image of the image 
carved nearer his palace. 

A less illustrious divinity lives 
near the centre of the city of Kath- 
mandu, a little living goddess. She 
is (so they told us) selected from the 
caste of the goldsmiths, a virgin 
without blemish and of great beauty. 
From the day of her selection her 
every wish must be granted her by 
the King; for in her happiness lies 
the welfare of the realm, and the 


prosperity of the King himself is 
dependent upon her well-being. 

Our Nepalese friend said cynically, 
** Perhaps it is as well she is only a 
child and asks for no more than toys 
and dolls.’ We learnt then that 
when the girl reaches a suitable age 
she is relieved of the responsibility 
of divinity, may marry and lead a 
normal life—but the King must con- 
tinue to be her protector. In the 
gory past her final fate may well 
have been less pleasant. 

We asked if we might see the little 
goddess. We were led from the 
brightness of the street, through a 
dragon-flanked gateway, into a shady 
courtyard overlooked on all sides by 
heavily carved windows. At one of 
them Her Divinity would appear. 
The cobbled yard was strewn with 
marigolds and small offerings of 
fruit and rice, acceptable, if not to 
the gods, at least to a myriad of flies 
and a few snarling dogs. 

After some moments a girl looked 
down at us from the shade of the 
window, a pretty child, heavily 
adorned with gold trinkets. She had 
a petulant mouth and dark, beautiful, 
sombre, quite lustreless eyes. 

We bowed, we salaamed, we 
smiled, we waved ; I even blew her 
a kiss; she was such a very little 
goddess. But Her Divinity gazed 
down with uninterested, expression- 
less eyes till, calling imperiously to 
an attendant, she ran back from 
the window, perhaps to play with 
dolls the King had sent her. Poor 
child. 

A more mundane spiritual leader 
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is the Chinia Lama, representative 
in Nepal, we gathered, of the Dalai 
Lama himself. To him come pil- 
grims from Tibet to shelter during 
the coldest months of the year. 
Round the large, white stupa, adorned 
with the all-seeing eyes of Buddha 
peering to north and south and east 
and west, is a courtyard flanked by 
houses for the use of these travellers. 
Prayer-flags and prayer-wheels are 
in abundance. 

We were told we might meet the 
Lama himself. We clambered up 
wooden stairs to a small room over- 
looking the courtyard, decorated in 
ornate style with prayer-rugs, Tibetan 
paintings, decorated hangings and 
brassware. Here, one felt instinct- 
ively, would be found by the fortun- 
ate tourist the one and only, original 
authentic, Green Eye of the Little 
Yellow God. Happy the Daughter 
of the American Revolution who 
could display such a prize to the 
folks back Home. 

The Chinia Lama, clad in saffron 
robes, leapt smartly onto his brass 
bedstead, sank down in the lotus 
pose of meditation, then opened his 
dark, astonishingly piercing eyes to 
gaze at us with an amiable grin. 
He waved us to hard-backed chairs. 
Of Nepal he spoke with optimism. 
It was, he said firmly, a country being 
conducted most satisfactorily. Life 
here. was better even than in India, 
he maintained. We were startled. 

**In what way ?”” we demanded. 

** No income tax,” he said. 

We could think of no adequate 
reply. By his bedside, we noticed, 


lay a paper-backed book published 
by an American traveller who had 
recently visited Tibet. We asked 
the Lama his opinion of the account. 
His remarkable eyes increased their 
wattage, his tight-lipped grin broad- 
ened a little, he wriggled with re- 
strained hilarity. 

** Much of the book is no doubt 
really quite true in parts,” he assured 
us with pleasure. 

Then he told us of the tales he had 
heard of Tibet from his winter 
pilgrims, of fighting and devastation 
and the looting of monasteries. 

“But they will suffer in their 
next incarnation, they will be beasts 
and less than beasts.” 

**As ye sow so shall ye reap,” 
said my wife, a little sententiously, I 
thought. 

Baffled, the Lama looked to me for 
explanation. I paraphrased and he 
beamed his approval, nodding his 
head towards my wife. 

** Quite right,” he assured us. 
** Quite right. Do good in this life 
and you will be born into a very rich 
family next time.” 

** But,” my wife argued, digging 
ever deeper into the barrel of ban- 
ality, “‘ riches do not mean happi- 
ness.” 

No statement could have been 
met with greater astonishment. The 
Lama gazed at my wife with stupefac- 
tion, startled eyebrows arched sharply 
towards Yul Brynnerish dome. He 
fixed his horn-rimmed spectacles 
more firmly in place and peered 
over their rims. 

‘* Lady,” he said, disapproval and 








reproof adding solemnity to his 
words as he assumed once again the 
pose of meditation, “can you sit 
like this, legs crossed, arms folded, 
eyes lowered, desiring nothing, see- 
ing nothing, hearing nothing, un- 
moved, unmoving? If there is 
explosion at back side you will not 
turn? Can you do that?” 

My wife admitted humbly that 
she certainly could not. 

“Then, madam, you are not 
desireless, you are not passionless, 
you are still bound by the things of 
this earth and you will find that 
riches are necessary to happiness.” 
He paused for a moment, then 
added with considerable satisfaction, 
**T am very rich.” 

We congratulated him. For my 
part I found his views eminently 
reasonable. My opinion of him rose 
even higher when he asked us, “* Will 
you not have some wine ?” 

A bottle was put on the table 
between us. I read the label with 
some misgiving, ‘Whisky. Made 
out of the juice of guavas and other 
fresh fruits.’ Two stiff drams were 
poured out by an attendant. We 
looked at the Lama for guidance and 
asked weakly, “‘ No water ?” 

** No water,” he said firmly. 

We raised our glasses in salutation. 
“* Your health,” we said, and drank. 
Liquid lava ran down our throats. 
Fire poured through our veins. Our 
eyeballs bounced in their sockets. 
Cymbals clashed. 

** Nice ?” the Lama asked. 

** Lovely,” said my wife through 
clenched teeth and rapidly in-drawn 
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breaths. It certainly was a very 
warming drink with a marked after- 
glow. We left the Lama much 
encouraged and went cheerfully on 
our way. His daughter, called sur- 
prisingly, but not one felt without 
considerable justification, “* Darling,” 
showed us over the stupa. 

As we left the courtyard a bright 
and painted, laughing, little lady 
looked down from an upper window. 
Here was no sombre-eyed listless 
goddess. A blown kiss was raptur- 
ously received and invitingly returned. 
Many a cold Tibetan on his pilgrim- 
age from his icy heights may have 
pressed forward more manfully at 
the thought of the warm and charm- 
ing reception which awaited him. I 
was led gently away. 

Another and more famous Bud- 
dhist temple stands on a tree-covered 
hill overlooking the whole valley of 
Kathmandu. It is said the Gautama 
himself came during his lifetime to 
this place of great charm and much 
peace, The priest is a simple and 
friendly man. Here there are Bud- 
dhist gods. Here, also are animals 
sacrificed. To us this seemed odd, 
even unpleasantly foreign to the 
original Buddhist beliefs. But per- 
haps the Founder of an even finer 
faith may find sorrow and disappoint- 
ment in the ritual and dogma with 
which priestcraft has shrouded His 
simple teaching from ordinary men. 

The priest beckoned to us to go 
inside the temple. Then he squatted 
down, drew towards him a drum and 
cymbals, The latter he clashed very 
gently together, slowly increasing in 
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tempo, slowly increasing in volume, 
from murmur to roar, in steady 
crescendo, faster and louder till 
‘ Crash’ went the drum in a final 
exaltation; then silence, and we 
heard the flutter of wings as startled 
doves flew round us in the dappled 
sunlight of the peaceful building. 
A gilded Buddha smiled enigmatic- 
ally upon us, the priest waved us 
benignly on our way, down inter- 
minable steps, between carved drag- 
ons and statues, with sacred monkeys 
playing hide and seek in the trees. 

We went from there to another 
sacred spot and more sacred monkeys 
(though undoubtedly profane in their 
behaviour), the burning ghats, the 
Benares of Kathmandu. We crossed 
a bridge and stood at the foot of a 
hill covered with shrines to Shiva, 
we turned and saw across the river 
a red building and a white. To there, 
we were told, the dying were brought, 
the high-born to the red house, the 
more lowly to the white. This is, 
however, no place of mourning ; for 
those awaiting death know that to 
start their journey from this sacred 
spot ensures their safe arrival at a 
happier destination. Those that do 
recover are regarded as particularly 
blessed by the gods, which seemed 
to us a remarkable example of the 
illogicality of human thought in 
spiritual matters. Some way down- 
stream, on the river-bank, a woman 
washed her brass cooking - pots. 
Alongside her smouldered and 
smoked the remnants of what had 
been a man. The monkeys played 
round us as we walked away. 


In the hotel we met an Indian 
architect who talked to us of the 
shape of buildings to come. I said 
to him: 

** Please, no corrugated iron. It 
has ruined the beauty of half the 
hill stations in India. Keep it out 
of Nepal.” 

He grabbed my hand in the 
fervour of his feelings. 

‘Tt is terrible,” he said. “‘ They 
are importing corrugated aluminium 
sheets, they have built a school with 
it. It is hot in summer. It is cold 
in winter. And it often hails! 
Imagine.” 

“But why not tiles?” we de- 
manded. “ They are local and they 
are lovely and they are surely 
efficient.” 

** Hustle | Hustle! Hustle! 
Everything is hustle!” he moaned, 
then added miserably, “‘ And rapidly 
we are getting nowhere.” 


So little time, so much to see. In 
a Land-Rover, proudly painted ‘ Soli- 
hull, England—Hotel Royal Kath- 
mandu,’ we drove down the road 
that Indian engineers had buik, join- 
ing their country to Nepal, through 
the outskirts of the city to the 
country beyond. Packs of dogs lay 
in the shade, snarling and unfriendly, 
waiting to make the night hideous 
with their howls. We passed through 
villages where laughing children of 
all ages flew kites or swung on bam- 
boo swings high in the air, some- 
times over the edges of precipitous 
slopes with a drop of thousands of 
feet below. We paused to see a 
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painter of sacred masks at work. On 
and up we drove until we reached 
the Simbanjong pass and stopped by 
a memorial, erected by their com- 
rades to men of the Indian Engineers 
who had died building the road. It 
stands simple and effective among 
the rhododendrons and the pines. 
From here we gazed to the north and 
raised our eyes from the lush valley 
to the sombre hills, to the grey line 
of clouds and so to the eternal snows 
that lie on the rugged roof of the 
world; Dhowlagiri, Annapurna, 
Ganesh, Gourishankar and even the 
mighty Everest, though dwarfed into 
insignificance by lesser but nearer 
giants. This must surely be one of 
the greatest vistas in the world, an 
inspiration for mystic and poet, a 
challenge to climber and explorer. 
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Our time was up. A last unhappy 
memory at the airport of a beggar, 
desperately grabbing for food thrown 
away by tourists, frantically stuffing 
his cheeks like a monkey, fearfully 
eating lest these crumbs might be 
lost to him. It was stark poverty ; 
destitution so close to plenty. 

We took off, circled to gain height 
and headed south. In a few minutes 
the plains of India and our work-a- 
day world lay ahead. 

Before Nepal lies progress, educa- 
tion, industrialisation, mechanisation, 
westernisation, and above all democ- 
ratisation with universal franchise, 
a ninety-five per cent illiterate elect- 
orate and a whole handful of political 
parties from which to choose. May 
these charming and friendly people 
find happiness in their lovely land ! 
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HOME FORCES 


BY RALPH ARNOLD 


On Sunday, 26th May 1940, I was 
working in the War Office as Personal 
Assistant to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. That evening the 
C.1.G.S. told me that he had been 
appointed Commander - in - Chief, 
Home Forces, and that I was to go 
down with him next day to G.H.Q., 
at Kneller Hall, Twickenham. 

I think the C.1.G.S. was pleased 
to leave the War Office. He would 
be working with troops again, instead 
of with paper and politicians. I 
know that I was pleased. Kneller 
Hall, the peace-time home of the 
Royal Military School of Music, was 
an ugly mock-Elizabethan house, but 
it had a garden and a small park 
where, in odd moments, I could 
snatch a walk. Ever since the 
German break-through in France I 
had been shut up inside the War 
Office, with occasional escapes to 
the R.A.C. for breakfast and a swim. 
The greenness of the grass, and the 
fact that roses were out delighted 
and astonished me. I had com- 
pletely missed the spring. 

The Colonel whose cap we had 
ruined with the sealing-wax machine 
left us to become the C.-in-C.’s 
representative on the Home Defence 
Executive, so the running of the 
Office was my responsibility. In 
retrospect, though I expect there 


was plenty of work, that side of the 
job has become rather blurred, 
though I do remember sheaves of 
letters from people who had detected 
fifth - columnists at work (arrow- 
shaped flower-beds planted with 
white flowers pointing straight at 
ammunition dumps) and nearly as 
many from inventors who had de- 
vised ingenious methods of prevent- 
ing or impeding a German invasion. 

But the ‘trips away,’ when I 
accompanied the C.-in-C., I re- 
member very vividly indeed. 

If certain episodes at the War 
Office had made me feel that I was 
living in a John Buchan adventure 
story, these expeditions from Kneller 
Hall, when the C.-in-C. was inspect- 
ing troops or fortifications or visiting 
Regional Commissioners or L.D.V. 
Commanders, struck me, at the time, 
as being pure Dornford Yates. As 
a start, we drove everywhere (‘ drove,’ 
I suspect, is more appropriate than 
‘went’) in a Rolls Royce with an 
outward sloping windscreen, a 
proudly flapping Union Jack, and a 
Bren gun in a secret compartment. 
With this magnificent vehicle, which 
had been lent or given by some 
generous aircraft manufacturer, went 
Sergeant Parker, a perfect Dornford 
Yates manservant. If you told 
Sergeant Parker to drive to anywhere 
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in the British Isles he would in- 
stinctively know the right route, and 
when you reached your destination 
he turned into the perfect valet. 
The English countryside, as we 
glided through it, seemed astonish- 
ingly lovely in a Yatesian kind of 
way. There was a long spell of 
extraordinarily fine weather; and I 
was vaguely aware that in the near 
future crowds of refugees might be 
pouring down these country lanes, 
sitting ducks for low-flying German 
aircraft ; and that very soon Panzers 
on the loose might be breaking down 
the hedgerows and stone walls and 
shooting-up the quiet village streets. 
Then, too, the people we met were 
much more distinguished and inter- 
esting than the people I was accus- 
tomed to meeting—outside the covers 
of a Dornford Yates romance. We 
dined with the Regional Commis- 
sioner at Tunbridge Wells, and he 
told us a whole series of good stories 
about Washington, where he had 
been our Ambassador; there was a 
drive along the Kentish coast with 
a Corps Commander, a Grenadier 
with a great fighting record, who 
endeared himself by asking me if 
I would ‘ be an angel’ and give him 
his coat, and who talked the whole 
time about Kipling. We dined one 
night in the hall of a Cambridge 
College, and had port and dessert 
afterwards in the senior common- 
room. Men of the 52nd Division 
had just come back from France and, 
for some reason that I never under- 
stood, were asleep, rolled up in 
blankets, in the archways round the 
quadrangle. Some of the dons 
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were worried because they wondered 
whether the Government was carry- 
ing on the war only because they 
lacked the courage to tell the House 
that it was no use—that we were 
beaten. They made their point 
so quietly and so academically that 
even with the battle-tired soldiers 
all round them, and with the 
C.-in-C. as their guest, the sug- 
gestion did not seem too offensive or 
surprising. There was a meeting of 
L.D.V. Commanders in York, re- 
tired Major-Generals mostly, with 
fire-eating ideas about shot-guns, 
rook-rifles, kukris and assagais. We 
spent one night in a big Palladian 
house as the guests of a Field- 
Marshal, and the next in an empty 
hotel on the sea-front at Skegness, 
where a long-retired full Admiral 
breakfasted with us and casually 
remarked that he was going to sea 
again as a Commodore of convoys. 
By way of contrast we had very good 
bacon and eggs that evening, and 
heard some curious and uninhibited 
views about the conduct of the war, 
in a lorry-drivers’ café on the Great 
North Road. 

Again, as in all Dornford Yates’s 
stories, there was, goodness knows, 
a background of high adventure. 
All through that June and July it 
was confidently expected that the 
Germans would stage an invasion. 
That this proved to be a totally 
wrong appreciation is beside the 
point. Each morning I should have 
woken up thinking—‘ well, it hasn’t 
happened yet.’ But I do not think I 
did. The idea that there would be 
an all-out air-offensive, followed by 
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landings from the air and on the 
beaches, was always at the back of 
my mind, but like most other people 
I never really believed that the in- 
vasion would happen. It was lucky 
it did not. If the Germans had suc- 
ceeded in getting a few divisions 
ashore in those early summer months, 
anything might have happened ; for 
we had next to nothing to meet them 
with. Dunkirk had been a miracle. 
The C.-in-C. had told me, on our 
way down to Kent on 28th May, that 
he thought very few of our B.E.F. 
would get off and that he never 
expected to see Lord Gort again. 
The German armour halted twelve 
miles from the town and some 
338,000 Allied troops were brought 
home. So the trained men were 
back, but there was no equipment 
for them. We traversed the whole 
of the ‘invasion coastline,’ with 
special attention to East Anglia, 
which was then considered the most 
vulnerable area. Men and guns 
were desperately thin on the ground. 

If you thought about the situation 
dispassionately it was horrifying. 
But people were not horrified. The 
C.-in-C. inspected an armoured-car 
regiment bivouacked in the park of 
a country house in the Midlands. 
One of the subalterns had been a 
friend of mine at Oxford. He told 
me he had never been so happy in 
his life—and I believed him. 

At the end of June we moved our 
Headquarters from Kneller Hall to 
St Paul’s School, Hammersmith. 
“Go up to St Paul’s,” the C.-in-C. 
told me, “and find me a room. Not 
a big room. I hate big rooms. A 


comfortable room.” I chose the 
senior masters’ common-room, and 
had the C.-in-C.’s desk and furniture 
from Kneller Hall installed. Then 
I went to bed in the High Master’s , 
house, which was to be our ‘A’ 
Mess. At 2 A.M. a very senior and 
peppery staff officer burst into my 
room. “ Did you,” he demanded, 
“have the C.-in-C.’s stuff moved into 
that poky little rat-hole? I’ve spent 
the last hour shifting it with my own 
hands into a decent-sized room.” 
He was far from pleased. Next 
morning I found that he had chosen 
an enormous, bare, echoing form- 
room. The C.-in-C., when he 
arrived, was not pleased either. All 
the furniture, on his instructions, 
was moved back into the senior 
masters’ common-room. For the 
next few days I found the atmosphere 
in ‘A’ Mess distinctly cool. 

I hated St Paul’s, with its Gothic 
architecture and its school smell. 
There was more office work and 
fewer trips away ; and to my lasting 
chagrin I missed the historic episode 
when the C.-in-C. was told that if 
he went to Shotover Park he would 
at last be able to confront a real 
genuine Fifth Columnist, who had 
been triumphantly captured by the 
Canadians. The prisoner turned 
out to be a well-to-do, perfectly 
honest and completely innocent 
Oxfordshire tenant - farmer, aston- 
ished, or so the legend runs, at being 
addressed in fluent German by the 
C.-in-C. This Fifth Column scare 
was a very odd business. Every- 
one was convinced of its organised 
existence in this country, and yet 
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the whole thing was a complete 
myth. 

On the morning of Friday, 19th 
July, the C.-in-C. was due to go to a 
meeting of the War Cabinet Defence 
Committee. The private secretary 
to the Secretary of State for War 
rang me up to say that he need not 
attend. When I told the C.-in-C. 
he raised his formidable eyebrows, 
then bent down and patted the head 
of his bull terrier. Later that morn- 
ing the private secretary rang up 
again to say that the Secretary of 
State would like to see the C.-in-C. 
at 2.45 P.M. When General Ironside 
got back he told me that he was 
being succeeded as C.-in-C. by 
General Alan Brooke; and that he 
was to be promoted Field-Marshal 
and made a baron. He left that 
same evening for his home in 
Norfolk, the scapegoat for mistakes 
and disasters (Norway, the B.E.F., 
the general lack of equipment) which 
may have been inevitable, which 
may have been the fault of our 
politicians, but which certainly could 
not have been laid at the C.-in-C.’s 
door. Both as C.I.G.S. and later 
at Home Forces he had had the 
unenviable task of trying to make 
bricks without straw—of improvising 
against an enemy who was far better 
prepared and equipped than we 
were. It was the end of a great 
soldier’s career. Not a very happy 
end, but he took it with typical 
fortitude, shrugging his shoulders 
and blaming nobody. 

Before he left, he told me that he 
had found me a job at the War Office. 

I loathed that job in M.O. some- 


thing-or-other at the War Office. I 
never understood what I was sup- 
posed to be doing and no one bothered 
to tell me. I applied to go back to 
the Infantry Training Centre where 
I had started the war. Nothing 
happened ; until one day, in one of 
the War Office passages, I met the 
Corps Commander who had talked 
about Kipling. Would I, he asked 
me, like to come to him as his 
A.D.C.? I had only the haziest 
idea of what was involved in being 
an A.D.C. to a Corps Commander. 
Two of my contemporaries at the 
1.T.C., from whom I still got letters, 
were now company commanders. 
Being an A.D.C. seemed rather a 
poor show compared with that. But 
my original posting to the War 
Office, after only five weeks’ soldier- 
ing, had apparently put a stopper on 
my becoming an Infantry officer. 
If, as seemed likely, I was found 
wanting as an A.D.C. in the field 
(as opposed to an A.D.C. in an office), 
it might be a jumping-off place from 
which I could perhaps find myself 
some less cushy and more active job. 
I accepted most gratefully. 

A.D.C. XII. Corps could justifi- 
ably have been described as a cushy 
appointment. You fed well, slept 
in a comfortable bed, and had your 
boots polished by a guardsman 
servant. But no one who went about 
each day with the Corps Commander 
could conceivably have described it 
as inactive. If the General saw a 
hill, he had a compulsion to climb to 
the top of it. If there were no hills, 
he used to get out of the car and 
indulge in a curious boy-scout pro- 
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gress—so many paces walking, so 
many paces running slow, so many 
paces running hard, so many paces 
walking. We covered most of the 
flat parts of Kent and Sussex in this 
tiring but healthy way. 

I arrived at a large detached villa 
residence in Tunbridge Wells on an 
afternoon in late August. My fellow 
A.D.C. was sitting in a deck-chair 
in the garden. He had been with 
the Corps Commander (then a 
divisional commander) in France. 
He had had a distinguished career in 
World War I. He was imperturbable 
and extremely nice, and he taught me 
all I ever knew about being an 
A.D.C. He viewed the job dis- 
passionately. There was very little 
to do; it was desirable to do that 
little as well as possible. Alan ran 
the Corps Commander’s Mess most 
efficiently, except that he insisted on 
our consuming at every meal the 
comestible on which his family’s 
fortune had been founded. He enter- 
tained our visitors. He and the 
Corps Commander saw to it that 
‘A’ Mess ate, drank and talked in 
a civilised fashion. Characteristic- 
ally, when he was summoned back to 
civilian life, the Corps Commander 
replaced him with a well-known 
theatrical impresario, a Fealstaffian 
character with a vivid imagination 
and an unrivalled knowledge of good 
cooking, the only man who could 
have filled the gap left by his quiet 
predecessor. 

My job was to accompany the 
Corps Commander when he went 
the rounds of his enormous parish, 
which comprised the whole of Kent, 


the whole of Sussex and a bit of 
Surrey—by that time considered 
(rightly as it happens) the most 
‘ invasion-prone’ strip of coast-line 
in the United Kingdom. The | 
General spent very little time in his 
office. In order to get through his 
paper-work, he got up at 5 A.M. 
each day. 

From my own point of view two 
factors conditioned our gigantic pro- 
gresses through the countryside. In- 
stead of Sergeant Parker we had a 
nice moon-faced boy fresh from a 
Norfolk farm. He was an excellent 
driver, but no one could say that 
he was much good at finding his way 
from point A to point B. And my 
former master had ordered the taking 
down of all signposts, the uprooting 
of all milestones, and the obliteration 
of all street names and village signs. 

Under Alan’s guidance, after he 
had coached me in the matter of 
map co-ordinates, I had all the one- 
inch-to-a-mile sheets covering the 
Corps area mounted in an ingenious 
but baffling manner, so that, in 
theory, the vast expanse of backed- 
up sheets could be folded to reveal 
the bit of country we happened to 
be traversing. In practice the thing 
generally unwound itself in the car, 
enveloping myself and the Corps 
Commander and filling the back of 
the large camouflaged Humber. With 
the dubious help of this horrifying 
contraption I went through a des- 
perate phase of counting side roads, 
of wondering why we had not crossed 
a river, left a windmill on our right, 
and gone down a steep hill; and of 
realising with a sinking heart that 
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we were not, and that we never could 
have been, on the road which I was 
following so trustingly on the wrong 
sheet. Confession that we were lost 
(a fact which the Corps Commander 
had suspected for some time) used 
to lead to the mortifying experience 
of watching that old hand at the 
game take charge, look round for 
landmarks, organise the maps, and 
point out our real position. 

When, as happened fairly often, 
some visiting and still more senior 
general had to be taken round, I 
used to explore the route the day 
before with a note-book. It paid, 
hand over fist. 

The most appalling road-transport 
episode that I experienced was not, 
thank goodness, my fault. 

The Prime Minister came down 
to Dover to inspect the monster 
guns that could fire at the Germans 
across the Straits. We awaited the 
great man on the platform of Temple 
Ewell station. As his special train 
drew up, we came smartly to atten- 
tion. Nothing happened. After a 
considerable pause, a detective 
emerged and explained that Mr 
Churchill was asleep. We stood 
at ease. After we had done that 
for some thirty minutes, a smiling, 
pink-and-white, boiler-suited figure 
stepped down, ready for a day’s 
enjoyment. Everything went very 
well. The guns were there and 
in working order. The Germans 
dropped a bomb or two while we 
were lunching with the Admiral. 
After lunch we paid a visit to the 
last gun-site, somewhere behind St 
Margaret’s Bay, quitting our long 


string of cars for a short journey in 
a field railway. The gun duly in- 
spected, we all debouched on to a 
long, straight, empty white road. 
Empty — that was the horrifying 
thing. Where was the cohort of 
cars, the camouflaged Humbers, the 
blue naval staff cars, the police 
escort motor-bicyclists ? The road 
stretched for miles, and there was 
not so much as a push-bike in sight. 
A ghastly post-mortem ensued. The 
Prime Minister’s special train was 
waiting at Temple Ewell. He had 
to be back in London for a War 
Cabinet Meeting. Red face looked 
accusingly at red face. Quite sud- 
denly a very small R.M. captain 
announced that Ae had ordered the 
transport to return to Dover. Why 
he had taken this curious step I 
never discovered. The P.M., the 
Admiral, the Corps Commander, the 
Major-General (Artillery), the Div- 
isional Commander, all stormed at 
the little man, who began hurrying 
off down the road, perhaps with the 
idea of running all the way to Dover 
to get the transport back ; or perhaps 
simply with the idea of escaping 
from those horrible recriminations. 
It was the last that any of us saw of 
him. 

The Invasion was still very much 
on,’ even after the memorable 
evening of Saturday, 7th September, 
when the invasion code-word, Crom- 
well, was issued by Home Forces, 
and when Alan and I, awaiting events 
in our bathroom office, had grimly 
watched the glow of burning London 
from the window. My gentle- 
seeming, tireless, whipcord General 
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carried a heavy load of responsibility. 
I was guiltily aware that I must have 
enjoyed our outings very much more 
than he did. Apart from finding the 
way (and I soon got to know some 
valuable landmarks) and remember- 
ing which units were where and who 
commanded them, I had little else 
to do. 

My favourite road was the one 
that led east out of Tenterden to 
Woodchurch, and then on, parallel 
to the Royal Military Canal, through 
the Leacon, Ham Street, Ruckinge, 
Bilsington, Bonnington and so to 
Postling Green, just south of Ald- 
rington. It is the dividing line 
between the Weald and Romney 
Marsh. Then, almost on my home 
ground, I remember climbing up 
the steep grassy slope to Lodge Hill 
in the hundred of Hoo, and looking 
back to the twin white gate-towers 
of Cooling Castle. The Corps Com- 
mander asked about the castle’s 
history, and to my shame I could tell 
him very little. I promised myself 
that I would find out; and after the 
war routled out the story, and went 
so far as to write a book about the 
hundred. 

Much of the Battle of Britain took 
place over our heads. One day at 
Gravesend we had a ringside view 
of a formation of German bombers, 
following the Thames to London. 
They were broken up and scattered 
by our fighters, and all the boats on 
the river sounded their hooters in 
applause. One afternoon, on the 
edge of Romney Marsh, we heard 
a tremendous crump. We reached 
the scene of the incident a few 


minutes later. The front of a little 
greengrocer’s shop had been blown 
out, and vegetables were scattered all 
over the road. The greengrocer and 
his wife were picking up carrots and 
cabbages in a dazed sort of way. 
They told me that they had already 
been bombed out of their shop in 
London. “ Well,” they said, “I 
suppose we must just start again.” 
There were lighter moments. One 
night my General paid a visit to one 
of the Auxiliary Units that operated 
in the Corps area. We were met, 
near midnight, by the commanding 
officer, who led us mysteriously into 
the middle of a thick belt of woods on 
the hillside above Wye. We reached 
a clearing, and the Corps Com- 
mander was challenged to find the 
entrance to the A.U. hide-out. We 
poked about unsuccessfully in the 
moonlight. After a time our guide 
relented and kicked a tree-stump ; 
it fell back on a hinge to reveal a hole 
with a rope-ladder dangling into a 
large underground cavern that had 
started life as a badger’s sett. Inside 
sitting on kegs of explosives, and 
surrounded by weapons, booby-traps 
and tins of emergency rations, were 
a dozen picked Home Guards— 
gamekeepers and farm labourers 
picked for toughness. Their réle 
was to go to ground when the 
Germans invaded; to let the first 
enemy wave pass over their heads, 
and then to pop up at night and 
wreak general havoc on the enemy’s 
lines of communication. It was pure 
*Boy’s Own Paper’ stuff—and the 
Corps Commander, who had invented 
Auxiliary Units, simply loved it. In 





my experience, very senior officers 
always cherished clandestine units. 
They made a nice change. 

One of A.U.’s bright ideas was to 
fire arrows with incendiary heads, a 
silent weapon designed to set thatched 
roofs on fire. We attended a demon- 
stration of this peculiar form of 
archery. We attended lots of demon- 
strations, from Home Guards show- 
ing off fougasses—drums filled with 
tar, lime and petrol, which were 
supposed to roll down a bank on to 
a road from behind a hedge—to a 
full-dress affair sponsored by the 
Petroleum Warfare Department and 
designed, as I was enchanted to 
discover, to set the sea alight. 
There was a crowd of distinguished 
spectators, a great deal of smoke 
and smell, and not, as far as I could 
see, very much flame. 

In the spring of 1941, the Corps 
Commander was appointed General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Scot- 
tish Command; and I went with 
him to live at Gogar Bank, the 
G.O.C.-in-C.’s house near Edin- 
burgh. Now, for the first time, my 
job bore a faint relationship to that 
of a peacetime A.D.C. There were 
two A.D.C.s on the strength of 
Scottish Command, but the Army 
Commander, in a burst of typical 
originality, appointed an A.T.S. 
Junior Commander as my colleague. 
Mary lived in a flat in Edinburgh 
and looked after the office; while I 
lived at Gogar Bank, controlled the 
soldier servants, ordered the meals, 
coped with visitors, and went with 
the Army Commander on his still 
more extensive rounds, 
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We had a Rolls Royce (shades of 
Dornford Yates again) in which we 
were obliged to sit on the occasional 
seats because the back seat made us 
both feel seasick; and there was 
also a private aircraft. There were 
plenty of very steep hills for the 
Army Commander to climb, and I 
got to know Scotland extremely 
well. I saw places that I should 
probably never have gone to in the 
ordinary way. An old stone castle 
in Caithness that possessed a little 
grove of trees, very rare in that tree- 
less countryside. They were alders 
and sycamores, and the ground 
under them was carpeted with celan- 
dines. Orkney and the Shetlands. 
We went round Scapa Flow in a 
drifter ; spent an evening with Eric 
Linklater; and were reduced to 
crawling up a hill to an A.A. gun- 
site on hands and knees because the 
wind was so strong. We always 
brought back eggs from Orkney. 
We landed on beaches in the Heb- 
rides. We saw the yellow azaleas at 
Bargany, naturalised in the woods ; 
the rhododendrons at Lochinch, and 
the sub-tropical garden at Lochewe. 
We lunched with the local Home 
Guard in the inn at John o’ Groats, 
and spent a day on the Bass Rock, 
when the C.I.G.S., who was on a 
visit, took a rare holiday and photo- 
graphed the sea-birds. We often 
went to Glasgow, where I invariably 
lost my way. We crossed the Corran 
Narrows, and I envied the Security 
Officer there, whose hut-office looked 
on to the hills of Ardgour. He was 
quite possibly bored stiff. 

We inspected the defences at 
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Balmoral Castle, and at luncheon 
afterwards two small girls were 
overcome with giggles and were 
firmly told by their mother that 
unless they could explain their odd 
behaviour they would have to leave 
the dining-room. It transpired that 
that very morning they had dis- 
covered, and had crawled through, 
a gap in the supposedly parachutist- 
proof barbed-wire fence. We went 
and had a look, and there was a gap. 
I envied the young officer in charge 
of the armoured-car squadron that 
stood by—just in case—in the Bal- 
moral stable-yard. I do not for a 
moment suppose that he was bored. 
We visited my old I.T.C. The 
adjutant had gone, but the C.O. was 
still there. We traversed the most 
northerly part of the Scots railway 
system in a saloon carriage built for 
Queen Victoria. At a Polish head- 
quarters in Fife I admired the view 
from the Mess windows. A sad- 
faced Polish officer told me that I 
would not admire views if my wife 
and children were in an enemy- 
occupied country. I have often 
thought about this rebuke. I doubt 
if it was really justified. On one 
occasion, in Berwickshire, a small 
boy ran down a bank (like the tar- 
barrels in the demonstration), hit 
the off-front mudguard of the Rolls, 
and was tossed high in the air. He 
was badly hurt (he made a complete 
and miraculous recovery); and after 
we had taken him to the nearest 
hospital, the Army Commander went 
in person to the police-station in the 


small Border town to report the 
accident. The only occupant of the 
station was an elderly constable who 
gazed in a fascinated way at the 
General’s red tabs and at the red , 
band round his cap. “ And would 
you,” he inquired solemnly, “ be 
the captain of a fire-brigade ?” 

I was allowed to tell that story; 
but I got into hot water for making 
a good (as I thought) story out of the 
weekly country - dancing sessions. 
The Army Commander thought that 
his headquarters staff needed livening 
up; so every Wednesday evening 
we were all—from the B.G.S. and 
the M.G.A. and the C.R.E. down to 
the youngest A.T.S. clerk—expected 
to parade in an Edinburgh dance- 
hall, carrying our plimsolls, and 
prepared, according to our various 
abilities, to indulge in reels and 
other similar diversions. The Army 
Commander was a very agile dancer. 
The revels were in charge of a fierce 
dancing-instructress, who made us 
go round the room in crocodile forma- 
tion in order to learn the steps. I 
still maintain that the scene, viewed 
in decent retrospect, was extremely 
funny. 

A day came when I found myself 
envying people who drove their own 
jeeps ; and when I began to feel that 
I was in danger of becoming a 
shadow rather than an individual, I 
asked the Army Commander if he 
would release me to go on a War 
Intelligence Course at Matlock. He 
agreed that a Course in Intelligence 
might be the very thing for me. 











ADVENTURE WITH WALKING HAT 


BY S. VON P. AND R. C. M. 


My name is Spiesinger von Pfaffen- 
hofen. I am a German Short-haired 
Pointer; a descendant of Panther 
von der Wessnitz and Rino vom 
Schornbusch. 

We are a serious family and it is 
unusual that I am writing a story. 
That is because R. C. M. was 
embarrassed by the ending: 

‘Your story, Sam .. .” (I prefer 
to be called Spiesinger von Pfaffen- 
hofen, or at least Von P. But I am 
known as Sam by persons who pre- 
tend to be busy) ‘... and remember : 
nobody but a Dog Fancier will be 
interested in your pedigree... .’ 

I am four years old. I follow 
R. C. M. round the world in our 
diplomatic hop, step and jump. I 
protect him from fur and feather, 
and announce visitors. In return I 
receive board and lodging and the 
rare praise that all of us need. The 
board is not bad. But the lodging ! 

For we tend to capital cities and 
sometimes have to live in flats. You 
cannot imagine the lack of wild-life 
emenation in the average flat. By 
the time I get to know the scents of 
Cairo we are moved to Buenos 
Aires. As each new assignment 
comes I pray that we will live in the 
country. At the time of this story 
my prayers had been fully answered. 
Though of Ancient German origin, 


I was born in the Balkans. My first 
move included the unpleasant ex- 
perience of a crate in an aircraft. 
K.L.M. has Cat Flights and Dog 
Flights. Of course I took the latter. 
But for several days I had no room 
to stand, and in New York they 
charged fifteen dollars to wash me. ... 

“Tt was worth it, Sam... You’d 
better get on with your story.” 

As I was saying when interrupted : 
dogs were not, at that time, being 
shipped across North America in 
properly - pressurised planes. Be- 
cause I had already been two years 
in school and much had been invested 
in my education. .. . 

** You were too valuable, Von. P., 
to risk exploding like a toy balloon.” 

So my friends came many thous- 
ands of miles and took me west by 
train. I insisted on getting out at 
every stop, and, believe me, the 
smells were delightful. . . . 

**T assure you the reader has no 
time for such an introduction.” 

These things are important to me. 
However. This time we have a 
rancho in border country, clear and 
still, although the land is cooked to 
ash. Man thinks too much of 
scenery and sunshine: it takes 
damp to bring out the finer odours 
of life. 

While we wait for the ‘ Rainy 
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season,’ after a day’s swelter and 
without so much as a mud bath, we 
stretch full length on the patio, blow 
the gnats from our eyes, and see the 
clouds gather and the lightning 
flash, away up in the high canyons 
of the Sierra Madre Occidental. 

Although I like nothing better 
than a good, 12-bore Banc, I do 
not approve of lightning. A thunder- 
storm does strange things to smell. 
However, we have waited for these 
storms through six dry months. 
When they break, the desert flowers 
green as a billiard-table. The 
Shorthorns and Gertrudis can be 
taken off feed. But now our so- 
called ‘ herd ’ is bad-tempered, snort- 
ing and hoofing and charging a play- 
ful fellow off the range. 

True, ill-bred dogs in a wilderness 
such as this have been known to 
form packs and hunt cattle. A 
strange instinct asserts itself and 
Primitive Dog takes over. But these 
poor fellows soon get shot. The 
rancheros do not bother even to con- 
sult your pedigree if a dead calf lies 


-somewhere in the background. 


Each evening, as the storms gather 
in the Sierra, I announce our Yaqui 
Indian cowboy, el Flaco. I do not 
approve of Indians and make it a 
point to flush them from cover. El 
Flaco, however, is always mounted. 
He rides from the range on his dusty 
horse, touches his sombrero to us on 
the patio, and reins in at the cattle- 
guard beside the Old Branch Line. 
A railway-sleeper there is set on end. 
It carries our broken Favor-de-No- 
Entrar sign, and from it swings a 
rusty locomotive bell, 


I have heard R. C. M. tell dudes 
that this bell is the sole survivor of 
a@ train the Yaqui Indians ambushed 
only a few years ago. They cut all 
the passengers’ throats because they , 
did not like trains—and now there 
are no more trains on the Branch 
Line. Only el Flaco rings the bell. 
He leans across and gives it a cut 
with his lariat. It sighs as if it were 
nearing a last crossing. 

** Majiana, con Dios!” says el 
Flaco, lifting his sombrero to the 
Old Mountain in the north-east. He 
means, by the grace of God to- 
morrow it may finally rain. R. C. M. 
thinks this little ceremony survives 
from a Yaqui rain-dance, and we 
echo, ‘* Mayiana, con Dios!” El 
Flaco has said no other words since 
we acquired him with the Rancho. 

Yet it doesn’t rain. To right and 
to left of us there has been thunder- 
ing. We hear it and I smell it. The 
Bar-X herd is off feed, and two herds 
at the Lazy-J. But we are right in 
the lee of the highest mountain of 
the Sierras, a mean Old Mountain 
with an evil name. The storms can- 
not surmount his 11,000 feet: they 
come through the canyons on both 
his flanks—and miss us by several 
miles. When the storms flash high 
up around the Old Mountain, I hear 
what he has tosay. Though R. C. M. 
does not understand him ; he thinks 
him our personal enemy : 

** He’s ashamed of himself.” 

It looks that way : even in the dry 
season when the sky is hard as silver 
above this blinding land, a wisp of 
cloud is there to hide the summit of 
old Walking Hat. It moves slowly 
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across his face as a hat with legs 
might do. In fact, that is our 
registered brand—a Hat 
With Legs—for R. C. M. 
is more preoccupied with 
that Old Mountain than 
he admits even to me. And whereas 
in company he treats me like any- 
body else, when we are alone together 
he often explains things : 

“This is the heart of the Bad 
Indian Country, Von. P., men of 
savagery inconceivable to a decent 
chap like you. They used to impale 
captives on the agave—that’s amaryl- 
lidaceous, you know—when it was 
about to flower. Flowering so rarely, 
it rises with fantastic energy and 
would penetrate a victim in twenty 
minutes. But there was not always 
a convenient agave. So they took 
their captives up on Walking Hat... . 

“I wonder if they ever reached 
the top. Or if anyone seriously has 
tried it. That Old Spirit who steals 
our rain has formidable defences. 
How even to get to him! No trails, 
I fancy... .” And we brought out 
our binoculars and looked for open- 
ings between the highest storms. 

*“We need a map, Von P.” 

So next day we put on our ten- 
gallon hat and our pearl-handled 
.45s. This is the uniform for wear 
into our town. But we no longer 
gallop a Pinto Pony. We go by 
Jeep. Our nearby town is twenty- 
seven miles. It dates from the 
Silver Rush. 

** A little farther south, along the 
Camino Real, the silver deposits 
were fabulous. Now it no longer 
pays to work the Sierra Madre. But 


you know, Von P., there are some 
new steel alloys being mined and 
the old claims may again be revived.” 
In the meantime, the Western 
Films have discovered our town as 
‘ authentic location.’ Our town en- 
courages this. It is said there is 
money in it. You can wear guns 
without a permit so long as you 
don’t conceal them, and if you rode 
a Pinto Pony you could hitch him to 
the rail of the Palace Saloon. But 
mostly there are large cars there, full 
of showy people whose names only 
R. C. M. and I do not remember. 
The cowboys nowadays drink milk- 
shakes, mostly, unless they come 
from the south like el Flaco. They 
carry their horses to the range in 
trailers and avoid sleeping in the 
open. Guns are not drawn in poker 
games. The Palace Saloon has a 
fruit-machine with a plastic dog of 
impossible proportions who will light 
up if you win. R. C. M. puts in a 
peso. “For you, Sam,” he always 
says. But we never win. 
Sometimes the flashy people with 
the ‘household names’ buy costly 
ranches with fly-screens and plenty 
of water. -First they buy ‘ authentic’ 
clothing. Then they paint the fences 
white, and on our rides we meet 
house-parties of city guests. But 
the nights are too still and the days 
are too hot for these neighbours. So 
R. C. M. and I are generally alone 
with the gnats—and a favourite 
record on the gramophone. The 
country is then as I like it. 
We left the Jeep at the foot of 
Court House Hill and climbed a 
hundred steps. We were watching 
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one another to see who breathed the 
harder—for both of us knew by now 
that we were going to try to climb 
That Mountain. 

The Court House has grand stair- 
cases that sweep up right and left 
like— 

** Some opera-houses you haven’t 
seen, Von P. The Silver Boom 
brought strange effects to this wil- 
derness: some of the arias through 
which you like to snooze were sung 
by famous voices in rougher towns 
than this.” 

Between the stairs a sign says you 
will be fined one dollar for spitting. 
No one pays attention to it. R.C. M. 
invited me to sit quietly amid a 
smell of miserable cigars while he 
climbed to the second floor. They 
told him the County Engineer had 
moved to the cellar. ‘* Who are you 
laughing at ?” he asked, passing me. 
I sometimes look as if I’m laughing. 
But I’m not. 

The Engineer told us the County 
had never been mapped. 

“And I can’t promise, Mister, 
that it ever will be... .” So we 
went to the Assayer’s Office. It is 
the shack with a false front, next the 
livery stable that now rents cars. It 
has a fine collection of Antique 
Smells and a photograph of Pancho 
Villa that was dusted before his last 

“In 191 5.” 

We rounded up the Assayer, who 
dug in his desk like a terrier and 
uncovered a sketch-map showing 
mining claims. But only as far as 
Treasure Trove Mountain which, 
with Santa Barbara on the cast, 


frames old Walking Hat. From our 
Rancho he seems to rise behind and 
high above them: domineering, 
ominous and... 

“Remote, Sam, awfully remote.” . 

We took the sketch-map at the 
price of a handsome dog-collar. 
Although it cut off before Walking 
Hat, R. C. M. was enthusiastic. 

“Don’t you see? It is the history 
of prospecting, from Vasquez de 
Coronado to Three-fingered Pete ! 
All these little symbols of crossed 
pick and spade are the record—all 
that remains to us of a few rare 
fortunes and so many blighted hopes. 
Struggle and despair. An arrow in 
the back if you neglected so much 
as a cactus big enough to hide an 
Indian. What a tale the very names 
could tell! Hermit’s Home, Virrey, 
Poison Spring, Aztec Child, St 
Rafael, New America, Queen Vic- 
toria, Dead Apache... .” 

Back at the quiet Rancho, steers 
fed and watered, we oriented our 
sketch-map and took bearings on 
Treasure Trove and Santa Barbara. 
We could not see Walking Hat for 
his usual mask of cloud. The map 
showed that a family of golden 
eagles who live on Treasure Trove 
can soar from its summit to our 
Favor-de-No-Entrar sign in only 
13°6 miles. 

** But without wings, Von P., we 
will have cactus and creosote bush, 
mesquite and thorn, broken rock 
and fire-ants, jaguar as big as tigers, 
and all those disagreeable minor 
reptilia that you ignore because they 
have uninteresting smell... . 

“What's this! Trail leading from 
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the farther flank of Treasure Trove, 
in the direction of Old Enemy 
Walking Hat himself.... Where 
trail runs off map we have this note : 
‘To Continental Divide.’ I know 
that sign! It turns off the highway 
— To Continental Divide ’"—just at 
Boothill Cemetery. An auspicious 
starting-point. . . .” 

Next morning before dawn I 
sauntered into the burned-out garden. 
It is a pleasant hour before insects 
begin their torment. A chained dog 
over at the Lazy-J was loud in abuse 
of their wrangles. His observations 
carried for miles. I lay on my back 
with all paws in the air and stretched 
like a happy dog. Ah, those poor 
devils who are chained! Then 
suddenly, from that position, I 
became aware of Walking Hat. He 
seemed so uncomfortably familiar 
that I quickly got up and announced 
him. It was as if he had trespassed 
beyond our Favor-de-No-Entrar sign. 
R. C. M. hurried out with a 30-30. 

** What in blazes are you barking 
at? Oh, I see.... Kindly fetch 
the binoculars.” We made a lengthy 
observation. 

** That was a touch of genius, Von 
P., to catch the Old Demon without 
his mask! Frightening, isn’t he? 
Buttressed and bastioned and—bald, 
terribly bald. Of course he always 
wears the Hat to hide it. That 
south-west face, Sam, is surely not 
so crumbly as it looks. . . .” 

I did not need the sidelong glance 
from R. C. M. Once we were to- 
gether on another crumbly moun- 
tain. We came to a stretch too high 
for me. He was leading (he says I 


always knock down stones) and had 
a ‘good’ hold for hands and feet. 
One of these gave way when he 
reached down for my collar. 

We fell onto a ledge below. That 
is to say: I fell onto the ledge and 
R. C. M. on me. “I didn’t realise 
you were so soft,” he said, probing 
my ribs; “I don’t feel anything 
particularly broken in you... .” 
That evening he confessed to visitors, 
“TI couldn’t go anywhere without 
Sam: he’s a cushion in emergency.” 
I am a serious dog. R. C. M.’s 
reason for amusement commonly 
escapes me. 

In fact, human sensibilities are 
notoriously limited. Imagine not 
smelling the storms that I am going 
to tell about, before they came upon 
us! Imagine not understanding what 
old Walking Hat would say through 
the thunder of his storms, ‘I am old 
and will brook no indignity... .’ 

** Why are you shivering, Von P. ? 
It’s going to be another stifling day.” 
As usual, I could have said much, 
but made no answer. 

If you follow the old Branch Line 
as far as the Santa Inez River, and 
turn left at Sheriff Perkins’s sign 
(SHERIFF AND GENERAL MERCHAN- 
DISE) you come to our nearest neigh- 
bour, Colonel Swoop, who runs a 
Gertrudis herd. 

“Only the Army, Von P., could 
think of raising cattle without pasture. 
Our rainfall last season was three 
inches, . . .” 

The Colonel keeps a lop-sided 
Weimaraner, a gouty fellow who 
ran too often after the Brewer’s van. 

(Shame! He was run over 
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by the bus to Magdalena—R. C. M.) 
We called on the Colonel and the 
Weimaraner and proposed joint re- 
connaissance of the valley between 
Treasure Trove and Walking Hat, 
provided we could reach it. 

“You’re not going to leave me 
dangling at the end of a rope at my 
age,” the Colonel said; “but Pll 
come along if I can look for wild-cat. 
A sawed-off twenty-bore’s the thing. 
Let me show you my new gun. 
Do you dogs know that pound for 
pound the wild-cat is the most 
dangerous game in the hills?” The 
Weimaraner lifted pale eyes as I 
licked my chops. But the subject 
grew uninteresting. “I am paying,” 
continued the Colonel, “ forty oro a 
ton for hay... .” 

In the end the Colonel and the 
Weimaraner had "flu and R. C. M. 
and I undertook preliminary recon- 
naissance alone. We made an early 
start for Boothill Cemetery, with the 
idea of circling Treasure Trove and 
coming into the Valley from the 
north-west. It was already hot when 
we began to cross our thirty miles of 
desert, steering for the dip between 
the mountains which now looked 
almost the same height. The desert 
scrub was baked to ash, with burrs 
strewn ready for an unwary paw. 
The trail began to climb towards 
Continental Divide. The car boiled, 
for in this country they even boil at 
night. 

The dark mountain shadows turned 
into forests of deciduous trees. The 
smells reached me long before the 
shade. (Dry land is sad luck for a 
keep Pointer—but one does not 


complain.) I played like a puppy 
when I smelled the rain. . . . 

** All right, Sam: run ahead; and 
I will welcome a full report on any 
game....” I was already under way. . 

There were song-birds and dove, 
and if there were no wild-cat, there 
at least were many deer. I reported 
all this carefully to R. C. M., includ- 
ing the scent of rain, running as I 
always run for rain. But he was not 
really interested. . . . 

“* Get out of the way before you’re 
run over! Can’t you see I have 
to keep moving! Otherwise we’ll 
stall in this dry river-bed.. ..” He 
did stall. And then the wonder- 
ful fragrance of the forest captured 

“TI say, Von P., what does this 
remind you of ?” 

Of good days in the out-of-doors. 
It is amusing to see a man breathe 
deeply in the open air at such times : 
he has a hint, no more, of the 
delights of a proper nose. 

“We have to reach some point 
where we can see.” (Put your nose 
in the air like this, I told him; 
forget about ‘seeing’ and savour 
the depth of the forest.) “‘ We are 
looking for some approach to That 
Mountain.” The smell of rain 
grew closer: with luck we might 
get wet. ... 

A trail led up beside the dry 
river-bed. We followed till it fal- 
tered. Then we clambered over 
boulders. It was very steep and 
sometimes I started avalanches, fol- 
lowed by shouts from below : 

“ Hi, Von P.! Mind the rocks up 
there, will you ! ” 
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Deciduous forest closed on us. 
Pines appeared and grew more 
frequent. Deciduous trees grew 
rare. Pine forest took over. The rain 
was nearer and the deer were farther 
away. 

“* We have climbed two hours and 
seen nothing but foliage. Taking 
into consideration our latitude, we 
must be at about seven thousand 
feet. Enough of this!” We wedged 
ourselves on the steep slope and 
listened. A breeze was rustling the 
pines. ... 

““What’s that other sound, Von 
P.; it seems like running water?” 
No doubt: it was raining close at 
hand. ‘“‘ But it’s below us.” 

It was quite simple: our river- 
bed was flowing a torrent. I raced 
on ahead. Poor R. C. M. was doing 
his best on two legs. Of course we 
had left the Jeep in the path of the 
rising river. But it was harder to 
return: we could not follow the 
river-bed, we had to stay above it on 
steep banks. Rain fell heavily and 
the scene was very different. We 
would have missed the place we left 
the Jeep. The Jeep itself was gone. 

It was in possession of a uniformed 
man, armed as if for combat. 

“This is one of the Border 
Patrol, Von P. Be kind enough to 
stop barking athim. He has thought- 
fully rescued our transportation.” 

“O.K., Puppy,” said the man, 
“you can relax. Say, what is he? 
A Fire Dog? Better take care of 
him up here, we got some big 
OR ae? 

*He’s a German Short-haired 
Pointer. He likes cats... .” 


“Yea? An’ you fellows ought to 
be careful of these flash floods up 
here: wash you right off the moun- 
a 

* We were trying to get a view of 
Walking Hat.” 

“Yea? Well you’re going the 
wrong direction. Take the path, 
right there, to the Saddle at eight 
thousand feet. You can see all you 
want to of Walking Hat.” 

“Do people ever climb these 
mountains ?” 

“Do people ever climb . . . say, 
Mister, we got a lookout on Treasure 
Trove here: six hours from the spot 
you’re standing.” 


**. . . And thus we live and learn, 
Von P.,” said R. C. M. that evening ; 
“we had a little exercise and a 
hundred miles on the speedometer. 
We learned how to circumvent all 
that Bad Country and get a look at 
Walking Hat from the Saddle at eight 
thousand feet. Not the path we 
took and don’t leave the Jeep in the 
river-bed. Why didn’t you mention 
that rain, you uncommunicative old 
blighter ? Laughing again at Master, 
eh? That first attempt could have 
become a Trial by Water... .” 


It was much later in the season 
when we made our second try. 
There had been rain. The land was 
in its months of pungent green. 
Even our ill-tempered cows were 
content. We assured Colonel Swoop 
that we had flushed no wild-cat, that 
a weapon in those mountains was 
unheard of. This time the Wei- 
maraner had a timely case of rheum- 
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atism and stayed at home in his 
basket. We had hardly started up 
the Border-patrolman’s path when 
we heard shots in the forest. 

Men before us up the trail had 
tended to wear rubber, leaving me 
little indication of their character. 
However, I didn’t like it: there 
were cigarette-stubs which had not 
been pinched out thoroughly, and 
matches which had not been broken 
in accordance with the custom of 
good forestry. I also noted smokeless 
powder and cheap whisky. It is 
hard to imagine a more reckless 
mixture. One bullet sang rather 
near us. I soon flushed a man from 
behind a blind of pine-trees. 

“First day of deer season an’ 
people have to bring dogs into the 
woods!” He had an automatic 
rifle with telescopic sights, a .45 
automatic in a holster and a large 
knife. He wore a new red cap, new 
boots, and store clothing. His cigar 
was like those in the Court House. 

“That’s what comes of listening 
to advice,” the Colonel complained. 
** T didn’t know it was the first day 
of deer season, but you wouldn’t 
have caught me without a gun except 
these mountain-climbers assured 
me.... Gad, this place is alive 
with hunters! Seen any deer?” 

** Mister,” said the hunter, “I 
seen somethin’ movin’ in them 
bushes yonder and tuk a shot at it. 
It ain’t come out. So it’s daid or it’s 
run away by this over-friendly dog 
of your’n. What is he: a Fire 
Dog?” This man, I thought, has 
no more brain than a wire-haired 
terrier: it is sufficient to be careless 


of firearms, but for a ‘ hunter’ not 
to know a German Short-haired 
Pointer ! 

“‘ Are you sure it was a deer?” 

“Wal, Mister, it didn’t have no . 
red hat with a feather... .” Our 
good Colonel does not suffer fools 
gladly : 

“Sir, I am a Deputy Game 
Warden and here is my badge. May 
I see your hunting-licence please ! ” 
(Just as I thought: he has one.) 
** Then may I request you to allow 
our party ten minutes to climb 
above this Combat Zone ?—And 
could Sam just circle those bushes ? 
That’s it. Thank you....” My 
companions climbed a thousand feet 
in indignation. Rifles were cracking 
left and right. But I could have told 
them the deer had all moved higher : 
it is a common human error to under- 
estimate perception in animals. 

“It is painful for a man who’s 
spent his life with fire-arms,” the 
Colonel was saying, “‘ to realise that 
any imbecile can get a hunting- 
licence on payment of a small fee. 
You fellows should have let me 
bring a gun in self-defence. Do 
you know how many thousands are 
killed each year on the first day of 
hunting-season? A fine time for 
mountain climbing ! ” 

It was an easy stroll from 6000 
to 8000 feet: the sort that I recall 
at Austrian watering-places: ‘ Eine 
Stunde zum Wasserfall . . .’—pleas- 
ant for the overfed but insulting to 
a healthy dog. I conducted vast 
searches on the north flank of 
Treasure Trove where it was cool. 
Still no cat. When my whistle went 
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I found my friends stretched on 
grass at the Saddle. 

** This is the life, Von P. There’s 
our Old Mountain. What do you 
think of him?” 

“Reminds me,” replied the 
Colonel, for I seldom have time to 
consider an answer, “‘ of early days 
at Wengen: you strolled out in the 
evening and marvelled at the beauty 
of the mountain. And then, very 
slowly, some presence high on the 
left would lift your gaze right into 
the sky: you had been looking not 
at the Lady but at the Silberhorn ! 
—And here the Jungfrau was: so 
high above you and so overpowering 
you almost ignored her. It is the 
same difference between Treasure 
Trove here on our right, a worthy 
peak, and up there, quite overpower- 
ing him, old Walking Hat—like 
some remote Andean giant. If you 
ask me—that mere three thousand 
feet from here to there” (jabbing his 
stick at the summit) “is going to take 
a little doing. . . .” 

Something moved amid the high, 
vertical ridges of Walking Hat (pos- 
sibly a herd of deer) and at once 
there came a volley of shots below 
us. 
“ This isn’t the day for it,” sighed 
the Colonel ; “‘ and it’s probably the 
best weather of the season.” 

** Put it down, Von P., as Trial by 
Fire.” 


I cannot recall what kept the good 
Colonel from our third attempt ; 
probably the Weimaraner had jaun- 
dice—his eyes always looked like it. 
But we had for company a hearty 
young Officer of our Service, an 


amateur of ballistics who cast his 
own bullets in strange combinations 
of metal. He brought a .38 Special 
for ‘a little Sunday plinking.’ My 
anticipation is always greatest when 
we have guns: as a House Pet I am 
frustrated; I cannot do my job. 
Any poodle looks wise on a cushion. 
But ask him to search out, point and 
retrieve a hare... . 

We started before dawn to get an 
ample day and avoid the heat. I 
must say it was not hot. Presumably 
the sun rose behind our Mountain 
to whom low clouds gave excessive 
modesty. We were dressed lightly 
for climbing: I with my thinnest 
collar. I immediately searched far 
up the trail, meeting there a strange 
stillness. Birds had departed. 
Furred animals were not abroad. 
The air reminded me of eastern 
Europe. Winter. My _ friends 
seemed cool in their light cotton 
shirts. ... 

** You are a master of understate- 
ment.” 

-. .. But it was fine walking- 
weather and we reached the Saddle 
at a pace of 1000 feet an hour. The 
sky here was very dark, the air 
windless, visibility almost nil. We 
now began the unfamiliar climb. 

I am no St Bernard. Neither, 
though I enjoy certain coolness, am 
I an English Setter. I recall one 
winter evening along my native 
Sava: my Professor and R. C. M. 
had found cover for the hour that 
darkness fell, beside the frozen 
river. With us was my Professor’s 
dog, an English Setter. Spot. He 
is even more serious than I. 

** He was older, Von P.” 
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That is true. No duck came and 
we headed home through the deep 
snow along the levee. The sky 
lowered as it did this day on Walking 
Hat. We steered for a light in the 
distance... . 

And then that English Setter, for 
all his pose of seriousness, walked 
down to the river-bank and broke 
the edging ice. We watched him 
over our fur collars. He went in 
briskly and swam around! ‘There 
was nothing to retrieve. He felt 
like a bathe—that’s all. When he 
had done he rejoined us. He hardly 
shook himself. The men were 
impressed. But I said: 

“Spot, you are English and will 
have no difficulty understanding 
what I mean: You are a SILLY 
Ass!” As suddenly, we were in 
even worse weather on Walking 
Hat: the pines were laced in ice. 
Snow in the crevasses was deep. 
Big flakes began to fly horizontally. 
The wind went through us. We 
were in a full blizzard. 

“If we don’t like this we have 
only to go down. .. .” 

But it was not quite so easy: 
hands that held axes were numb. 
A rope would not uncoil. 

“Don’t make the mistake of 
touching that .38 Special: you’d 
never get your fingers off it!” They 
had a round of chocolate but no 
strength to break it. 

I made a bed in the snow 
and awaited developments. They 
thought we would get through it if 
we went higher. I knew this was 
not so and I persuaded them. 
(Summer clothing, remember !) 

“You were a clever fellow, Von 


P. We learned only later how many 
failed to escape in time from the 
‘flash blizzards’ on that mean Old 
Mountain. You were white as a 
Husky.” 

I had distinctly heard him: “I 
am old and will brook no indig- 
SP 


“Tt is a beautiful day: what - 
would you fellows say to another 
foray against our inhospitable neigh- 
bour of a mountain ?”—thus our 
good friend the Colonel, after break- 
fast one day following Christmas. 
R. C, M. consulted the sun-dial. 

“Tt’s not too late if we start at 
once. Could you get ready in a few 
minutes, Von P.?” I made three 
rapid circuits of the paddock to 
show that I am always available for 
immediate action. 

“* That’s excellent: Von P. agrees. 
What about the Weimaraner ? ” 

** At the Vet’s. Something, prob- 
ably a rabbit, took a slice out of his 
ear... .” So we set off in trio as 
before and reached the 8000-foot 
Saddle in five and a half hours. 
Walking Hat’s summit was clear as 
a bell. 

Our next 3000 feet seemed a cat’s 
jump. We had hardly begun it 
when a steep path was disclosed, 
circling to the far side of the Moun- 
tain in one hour. An unexpected 
meadow stretched out and down, 
possibly for thirty miles to the east- 
ward. White ranch-houses appeared 
as little spots below. The men did 
not need me to sniff out other 
people near us: someone was 
obviously grilling delicious beef. 

There was a pack-train with half 
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a dozen ponies: a ranchero and his 
sefiora, and three little daughters. 

“How did you manage to get 
here ?” 

** Oh, we often come for a picnic. 
The children enjoy it.’ We were 
9000 feet above the valley. 

“Any problem in going up 
farther ?” 

“With horses, possibly. But you 
need only follow the trail there. . . .” 
We declined their kind offer of 
steak (I still believe this was a pity) 
and followed up the trail. On the 
shady side of Walking Hat there was 
a little ice. My companions were 
glad to stop and cut steps. They 
found climbing at this altitude, 
without practice, a little slow. I 
dashed on up the trail, reached the 
summit in no time, and went down 
again to console them: they could 
by no means claim a first ascent. 
In another two and a half hours 
they also stood on the summit of 
that frightening Old Mountain. 

“* Well, Von P., after many failures 
here we are... .” 

A cairn of stones held a short pipe- 
length sealed at both ends. Inside 
it, a log-book showed that, although 
it was still early January, we were 
the eleventh party in the New Year. 

But it is a magnificent view! 
Three hundred and sixty degrees of 
horizon; and that reflection is the 
Pacific Ocean: over two hundred 
miles. ... Where is the Rancho? 
Take the binoculars. The straight 
bit is the Old Branch Line. Ah, 
houses are now big enough to see. 
But how steep! We came up the 
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It was 
worth persevering to a fourth 
attempt... . 

** May we look through your 


winding path; but this! 


field-glasses ?”” Laughter and small 
heads appeared as the three little 
girls from the pack-train bobbed up 
and joined us. 

“How did you get up here so 
quickly ?” 

“Oh, we came straight up; you 
took the long path ! ” 

“Have you been up to the top 
before ?” 

** We always come up. .. . What 
a nice doggie! May we pet him?” 
I move close to make my ears 
available... . “‘ Nice doggie. He’s 
a German Short-haired Pointer, isn’t 
he?” (At last, Von P.!) “ Look! 
Lunch is ready.” (In the meadow 
2000 feet below, someone was 
waving a bright sarape.) ‘“* Thank 
you for letting us look through your 
field-glasses ; and now we must go. 
Come, Anne.” 

** How old is Anne ?” 

“cc Four.” 

“ That’s just Von P.’s age, isn’t 
ae 

“Yes it is, Colonel; apparently 
a better age than mine for mountain- 
eering—although I think that at 
some point Sam and I must have 
exaggerated the problem of getting 
bere. 5. 2” 

Sam and I! Fancy including a 
Von Pfaffenhofen in any failure to 


scent out things before they 
‘appear’... 
“One is only human... .” 
Indeed ! 
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THE TADPOLES 


BY HUGH DUNT 


TRAVELS have to start somewhere. 
Mine began in the streets of Liver- 
pool. I was reminded of them the 
other day by David, our cheerful 
office-boy. 

David joined the office direct from 
a Missionary School, and within 
twenty-four hours was transformed 
from a somewhat disreputable sight 
into a smartly uniformed and re- 
spected member of society. He was 
proud of the brass plate over his 
breast-pocket, which advertised the 
name of our Company and gave him 
ready access to other offices in 
Mombasa. As the days went by his 
smile broadened, and his teeth 
appeared to get even more white and 
more numerous. He pedalled his 
bicycle with greater ferocity round 
town. His duties held fewer terrors. 
In fact, he became established; but 
so often assurance brings with it 
carelessness. 

My chief clerk informed me of 
David’s lapse from grace. It was 
one of those days when events 
seemed to vie with each other for 
attention; the sort of day Kipling 
must have had in mind when he 
wrote, ‘If you can Keep your head 

.. There could not have been a 
more unsuitable time to learn that 
the previous night’s urgent mail was 
still in David’s satchel. My normally 
tolerant clerk suggested the supreme 


penalty. I was tempted to wave my 
hand in agreement. But the words, 
‘Yes, yes—get another boy,’ were 
stifled by memories. 

David owed his reprieve to several 
people, but mainly to Bill. But for 
the moment I pushed Bill to the 
back of my mind. I heard myself 
saying, “‘ Should we think about it 
for a day ?” in a tone that called for 
only one answer, and which I hoped 
would infer that the suggestion was 
really the hearer’s. He who stood 
for law and order looked sadly at me, 
as if to sympathise with someone who 
was fast losing a grip on life. Then 
suddenly, the excellent commander 
of all paper-work in the office relaxed. 
** David’s a nice lad,” he said, “I 
don’t think he will forget again. Ill 
have a good talk to him. Should I 
see you about it tomorrow, sir?” 

** An excellent idea.” I was so 
pleased I rose and escorted him to 
the door. In the outer office I 
caught a glimpse of the culprit. The 
smile was missing; the ebony face 
had lost its usual shine, and I sensed 
he expected to lose the smart uniform 
and other treasures attached to his 
job. Well, he would soon learn there 
was no need to stand in the labour 
queue again, but I did not wait to 
witness his relief. As I closed my 
door, I thought of the many other 
mistakes he would doubtless make in 
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his efforts to learn. I felt certain that 
forgetting the mail would not be one 
of them. That was one lesson over. 

The files on my desk fought for 
priority. Memories of Bill inter- 
fered with decisions, and I wondered 
how David was taking his medicine. 
At last I gave up the unequal struggle 
and walked over to the window. 
Below, Mombasa’s streets simmered 
under a cloudless sky. A row of 
parked cars spelt success to owners, 
many of whom had once been office- 
boys. Over the roofs of a new 
suburbia, the entrance to Kilindini 
harbour met the Indian Ocean. A 
cargo ship was nosing her way care- 
fully round the reef, a white dividing 
line between the dark blue of the sea 
and the lighter hue of the heavens. 

But I did not see these things. I 
saw, instead, grey buildings, roads 
engraved with tram-lines, and the 
River Mersey, its brown waters dotted 
with the fascinating symbols of 
foreign lands. I saw, too, a young 
fellow who had just left school and 
embarked on the thrill of big business. 
He wore a new suit for the occasion. 
After a week he was due to collect 
his first pay-packet. An expensive 
education, given at some cost by 
loving parents, was about to reap its 
reward. On the following Friday 
the compensation would be handed 
over by the cashier. It would consist 
of a pound note. 

The world was at my feet, and the 
exploring was about to begin. 

The birth of my business days was 
not so very different from David’s. 
My tasks were similar to his. They 
were entrusted to me with justifiable 
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reluctance by men who had passed 
the tadpole stage. Not that I con- 
sidered myself a tadpole; on the 
contrary, after the first nervousness 
had worn off, I was convinced that 
the Manager’s door was mine for the 
asking. But before me lay many 
lessons, most of them unpalatable, 
and all difficult to digest at the time. 
That I survived says much for the 
patience and tolerance of those whose 
words of wisdom guided me round 
and over pitfalls. Often, my advisers 
must have despaired. One of my 
greatest regrets is that my apprecia- 
tion dawned too late to give credit 
to some who smoothed my path. 

My beginnings differed from 
David’s in that I plodded from office 
to office on two feet, while David 
rides in state round Mombasa on a 
bicycle. He is also paid more than 
I was. This is just as well; for he is 
married, and has a son, and now 
hopes for another. At eighteen, he 
is the same age that I was on the day 
I reported to Bill. 

Bill was the first person to mould 
my new life. He was very, very old 
—at least I thought he was. He was 
not a clerk; he was not a manager ; 
he was not a commissionaire. He 
appeared to me to be someone far 
more important than any one of 
these. Bill knew every office in 
Liverpool, and carried impressive- 
looking documents, called Bills of 
Lading, to Shipping Offices. Other 
even more sacred papers he took to 
Consulates and Banks. He knew 
the shortest cuts between any two 
places, and covered miles and miles 
every day, yet never hurried. If it 
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rained he wore a huge black mack- 
intosh and shielded his bowler-hat 
with an umbrella, which he called a 
gamp. If it was fine, the mackintosh 
was left behind, but the gamp never 
left his side. 

The first of the uncountable kind- 
nesses he did for me was to allocate 
a peg for my hat and coat beside his 
own in the cloakroom. He also 
warned me against using anyone 
else’s peg—especially Mr Allen’s. 
“* He’s been using that peg for forty 
years,” Bill explained. “It’s part of 
him. Don’t forget it—and don’t use 
mine either.” 

I was much impressed. 

“No, sir,” I assured my new 
friend. If I had known that my hat 
was not destined to hang on any one 
peg for four consecutive years, let 
alone forty, I would have been 
horrified. While I was deliberating 
the importance of Mr Allen, I was 
receiving further instructions. 

“This is the signing-in book. 
You’re to be here at eight-forty-five 
every morning. At nine sharp you 
draw a red line under the last signa- 
ture. At nine-fifteen you take it to 
Mr Allen. Never be later than 
nine-fifteen. Understand ?” 

I nodded my head, but not, 
apparently, with sufficient emphasis. 
Bill, as if realising the poor material 
he had to work on, explained patiently 
and in great detail that Mr Allen was 
a man who demanded punctuality. 
No sin could be greater than robbing 
the firm of time for which it was 
paying good money. “‘ All the people 
who sign below your red line are for 
it,” Bill stressed. 
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* Des, sie...” 

“No need to sir me. Everybody 
calls me Bill.” 

“Yes, sir... Bill.” I gulped at 
such unexpected honour. 

**Well,son! Goon. But what?” 

“But—” I continued, “ surely 
. .. Surely it would be better to come 
in at nine-twenty, rather than. . . .” 
I hesitated at the look of alarm on 
Bill’s face, and flushed scarlet. I 
sensed I had shown a deceit, a low 
cunning. I felt a bit of a cad; the 
sort of chap who does not always play 
a straight bat. 

Looking back over the years I 
know better than to flatter myself 
that I was the first person to find a 
loophole in the system. Other 
people’s initiative—a more refined 
description than low cunning—was 
equal to mine. I am only glad that 
Mr Allen went happily into retire- 
ment believing that nobody could 
possibly be more than fifteen minutes 
late. 

Signing-in books were not the sole 
prerogative of Mr Allen. Jack, avery 
junior partner in an old family 
concern, told me of the time he had 
unearthed an aged pile of similar 
books in his office. ‘‘ Father’s name 
figured prominently in them,” he 
said. ‘“‘ There was no red line— 
just signatures and times. Dad’s 
entries were very interesting. They 
started just before nine o’clock and 
gradually became later and later. 
When, after about a couple of weeks, 
they approached the half-past nine 
mark the old boy maust have received 
an imperial rocket, because the next 
day the signature was back to before 
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nine. As the weeks went by the 
process was repeated.” 

I laughed. “Did you tell your 
dad?” 

“Yes. In a way I did—unfor- 
tunately,” Jack sighed. ‘“‘I made a 
graph of his times, and was stupid 
enough to ask the old boy what it 
represented. He took one hook and 
said, ‘ A young fool delving into the 
past instead of looking into the 
future.’ ” 

We agreed that dad had won. 

Occasionally I had to collect a 
parcel from the outskirts of Liver- 
pool: the firm then treated me to a 
tramcar ride and Bill authorised the 
fourpenny return fare. If I had 
another couple of coppers to spare, 
I would splash on a workmen’s six- 
penny day ticket. This piece of 
paper entitled me to sit on trams for 
twenty-four hours if I liked. On 
such days all my subsequent errands 
were made by corporation transport, 
even if calls were only a hundred 
yards apart. Ifa convenient excuse 
existed, it was often worth while 
taking a joy-ride just to postpone 
returning to Bill’s, “Ah! you’re 
back, are you?” I never had the 
courage to do other than agree I 
was, in fact, back. Indeed, he never 
gave me time to be so insolent. 
Before I had time to nod my head, 
he would hand over more documents, 
or letters, with the reminder, 
‘* Straight there and back, me lad, 
they’re urgent.” 

Everything was urgent. But when 
a visit to a Consulate was necessary, 
Bill realised that the insistence for 
speed was purely a matter of form. 


Nothing seemed to hurry these 
gentlemen, whose countries, I assume, 
were eagerly awaiting our goods. 
Consular documents had to be correct 
in every detail. A full-stop out of 
place meant a correction, and often a 
fine. During one slack period, when 
Bill answered the telephone, I heard 
him say, “Wrong! I’m sorry to 
hear that. I’ll send my man round 
right away.” 

I was off my stool in a flash, 
anticipating a pleasant journey to 
Princes Park, where many wise 
Consuls had their offices. But Bill, 
too, was wise. “I'll go myself. It’s 
very important.” 

The bowler and the gamp departed. 
It was a real summer’s day, and I 
could not blame Bill for wanting a 
change of scenery and what would 
surely be a morning’s holiday. Nor 
did I begrudge him this privilege ; 
for Bill’s understanding of a young 
man’s fancies went beyond the 
necessity for burying numerous 
grandparents. The reminder that 
a special football match was in the 
offing always brought the retort, 
“So you'll be wanting to do the 
Consuls that afternoon, eh ?” 

** Oh, no, Bill!” 

** Oh, yes, Bill!” he would grin. 
And he never forgot or failed to 
arrange matters to everyone’s satis- 
faction. 

Appropriately, several people 
pointed out, I started my chosen 
career on April Fool’s Day ; thus my 
early days ‘on the round,’ as we 
called messenger duties, were spent 
in spring and summer. Fortune 
smiled on me when autumn turned 
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to winter. A new suit, crowned by 
an eager face, was told all about Mr 
Allen’s coat-peg and introduced to 
the signing-in book. I had a junior. 

This elevation in life did not take 
me off the round, or take me out of 
Bill’s care. However, I went out 
less, which was no great hardship 
when east winds churned the brown 
waters of the River Mersey into a 
formidable crossing for the tough 
little ferry-boats. The journey be- 
tween the Liver Building and the 
Pier Head also had its hazards, and 
many times have I joined in the 
thrill of chasing some poor unfortu- 
nate’s hat, with tram-cars and the 
river as the opposition. This indig- 
nity never happened to Bill. His 
bowler stayed in place as if fixed with 
glue and a couple of six-inch nails. 

In the warmth of the office I 
occupied my time with filing-cabin- 
ets, and typing anything sufficiently 
unimportant to be trusted to my 
clumsy fingers and the ancient mach- 
ine on which I was allowed to play. 
I was also given a new responsibility : 
a handsome ledger and a tin cash-box 
containing stamps. The two had to 
agree with each other every morning, 
and often this proved to be a task 
worthy of today’s eleven-plus exam- 
ination. I owe my success as a postal 
clerk to Arthur. 

My first week on the post ended 
without any mishap. Bill weighed 
the envelopes and passed them to 
me. He then consulted a scale of 
charges and told me which stamps 
to dab on a wet sponge prior to put- 
ting them on the envelopes. While 
he entered addressee and amount in 

Ss 


the ledger, he was still able to spare 
the time to glance over my shoulder 
and ensure that I was doing the job 
properly. Early on, I learnt that 
sticky fingers attract stamps as easily — 
as an envelope. I also learnt that 
it was utter anarchy to place the 
King’s head any way but perfectly 
upright. Temporary promotion on 
this job came to me quickly and 
unexpectantly—Bill was ill. 

My junior—an expression which 
pleased me immensely—was also 
elevated before his time. He got 
sticky fingers, and had to make 
certain the King’s head went on 
‘upstanding,’ while I juggled with 
little brass weights, and a pen that 
soon branded my hands and Bill’s 
ledger with blobs of blue-black. 
Otherwise we managed very well, 
and I went home proud and satisfied. 
I was confident, too, that the box 
and ledger would agree on the 
morrow. I slept peacefully, un- 
troubled by any doubts of my 
accounting skill. 

By half-past nine the following 
day, the frightful truth glared at me 
from the post-book. I was a shilling 
out. Another attempt at adding 
showed that I had forgotten to carry 
a ten from one column to the next. 
This made me nine shillings wrong 
the other way. Basing my salary on 
a forty-five hour week, I had used 
about tenpence worth of the firm’s 
time by eleven o’clock, and had 
whittled my error down to a penny. 
It was at this stage that I decided to 
admit defeat to Arthur. I chose 
Arthur because he was young enough 
to approach without too much for- 
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mality, even if not exactly on the ‘ old 
boy network.’ He also had an air of 
confidence which I hoped would be 
matched by an ability to add and 
subtract. 

“A penny out!” Arthur looked 
up from his desk. ‘Well! Put it 
right, lad.” He bent to his task 
again as if my problem was solved. 
* But he must have sensed my misery, 
for he added, as I turned away, 
** Bring your book here.” 

I hastened to lay the offending 
ledger on his desk. 


** Bit of a mess.” Arthur viewed 


the scratchings-out and smudges 
of ink with unconcealed disgust. 
“Looks as though you’ve been 
writing with a cricket-stump.” 

I had to agree. 

“Believe you’re quite good at 
cricket,” Arthur went on, pushing 


the stamp-book away as if it were 
unclean and liable to contaminate 
the orderly documents on his desk. 

“Not really. I play a lot.” I 
tried to be modest; difficult at any 
time, but especially so when the 
desire to impress was so strong. 

**Perhaps you'll be better with 
the post-book when you’ve done that 
alot?” 

I grinned. After that we agreed 
on several things, mainly to do with 
the Test series and the current foot- 
ball season. I had forgotten all about 
the elusive penny, when Arthur’s 
sense of duty brought me back to 
reality. 

** Now about that blessed penny. 
Have you made it, or lost it ?” 

** I suppose I’ve made it.” 

** Have you got more in the box, 
or more in the ledger ?” 


** In the box.” 

“Well, you’ve made it,” Arthur 
confirmed. ‘‘ That’s easy.” He took 
up his pen. ‘‘ One more scratching 
out won’t make much difference, 
will it?” Without waiting for a 
reply, he obliterated the name of a 
famous shipping company and the 
penny opposite. ‘“‘Now you're 
straight.” 

I must have looked aghast, as well 
as relieved, because Arthur gave up 
some more of his precious time to 
lecture me on neatness and the need 
to balance the book in future without, 
as he put it, any hocus-pocus. He 
also gave me my first lesson on 
economics—the kind you do not 
find in a text-book. ‘‘ I’ve saved the 
Company a lot of money deleting 
that penny,” he explained. “It 
would have taken a team of chartered 
accountants weeks to sort out that 
mess you call a post-book.” 

I was most grateful, as, indeed, I 
was to be for much other help from 
Arthur in the future. His capabil- 
ities were to be recognised in later 
years by those in high places, but I 
pride myself on being one of the first 
to realise that Arthur was destined 
to climb far up the ladder of com- 
merce. As I walked away clutching 
my balanced accounts, I marvelled at 
the ease with which he had dealt 
with the problem. Arthur was a 
hero, even when he called me back, 
and emphasised that I was not to 
use his system myself. “ You don’t 
want to waste the firm’s time again, 
do you ?”’ he concluded. 

** No,” I assured him. 

“Well! stay tonight until you’ve 
balanced.” 
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I wondered if I would be home 
before the milk. 

Bill’s return to health was sudden 
and complete. The heavy respon- 
sibilities that had been mine for a 
week were transferred to his broad 
shoulders. My relief was probably 
the first admission that progress was 
not as easy as I would have liked to 
believe. But the admission was only 
in my own mind, and even then only 
partial. It did not affect the Man- 
ager’s door theory—after all, his job 
was not to be compared with Bill’s 
multifarious and exacting duties. 

Glad as I was to see Bill back and 
in charge, I spent an uncomfortable 
hour before we were really friends 


“You'll never make an account- 
ant,” he grumbled, eying with con- 
cern the state of his beloved post- 
book. ‘‘ Half this ink should still 
be in the bottle.” 

The years were to prove him quite 
correct in his judgment. I class 
accountants with dentists, as neces- 
sary evils in their professions, how- 
ever charming on the golf-course or 
behind a mug of beer. 

My stamps balanced, but Bill made 
no attempt to hide his suspicions, 
and checked the accounts over and 
over again. He was defeated, event- 
ually, by the writing, which Arthur 
had so aptly described. Patience 
exhausted, he took a large ruler and 
banged it down below the last entry, 
narrowly missing my hand at the 
same time. A heavy red line denoted 
the end of my temporary innings. 
Bill was too kindly to bear a grudge 
for long, but I think he vowed never 
to be ill again, at any rate until 
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promotion took me out of his sphere. 
Maybe his feelings helped my feet 
attain the next rung on the ladder 
before his summer holidays were 
due. If not for this reason, then, 
perhaps, my promotion was because 
of the incident that started these 
reflections. 

In the thirties, before we exchanged 
our white collars for khaki, the big 
mail nights were Fridays. The 
accumulation of a week’s work went 
through our hands between about 
four o’clock and eight or nine at 
night. Half-a-crown tea-money was 
considered ample recompense by 
giver and receiver. For less than 
half this amount we had a good spread 
of ham and salad, with lashings of 
bread and butter and a huge pot of 
tea. Most of the seniors stayed late 
on Fridays, too. I was never quite 
sure why ; with many, I think, it was 
partly fashion and partly habit. Be 
that as it may, we youngsters readily 
shared their large table in the café, 
if we were invited. For one thing it 
was an honour to eat in the company 
of such as Mr Allen, or Bill. Another 
aspect was their small appetites. 
After the older men had returned to 
their desks, five minutes were suf- 
ficient for the wolves to scrape half- 
empty jam-dishes and polish off the 
odd tomato or crust of bread. 
Molly, our waitress, whose vital 
statistics advertised themselves de- 
spite a stained uniform, was rewarded 
with twopence, which was slipped 
surreptitiously under a plate. 

It was one of these Fridays that 
was the turning-point in my career, 
or at least brought me to prominence 
in the eyes of those who mattered, 
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Previously, even the cashier who 
handed me my wages each pay-day 
scrutinised me as if I was in the 
queue under false pretences, adding 
insult to injury by barking, “‘ What’s 
your name?” Soon all this was to 
change. My name was to become 
more familiar than the Chairman’s— 
almost as well known as Bill’s. I 
could not have been more notorious 
if I had appeared in the office in a 
bathing-costume and a top-hat. I 
forgot to post the mail. 

Quite how it happened I do not 
remember, but it started by some- 
one lending me acar. Then, in place 
of the twopenny tip, I summoned 
sufficient courage to offer Molly a 
lift home. Much to my surprise she 
accepted. Shortly after eight o’clock 
on that momentous Friday, I stag- 
gered down the office steps, laden 
with registered mail for almost every 
port on the globe. Molly was wait- 
ing. The next stop was the General 
Post Office, five minutes’ walk away, 
one minute in the car. With the 
mail heaped on the back seat we set 
off. It says much for Molly’s attrac- 
tions that we sailed gaily past the 
G.P.O. without my giving the mail 
a thought. It says even more for 
Molly that the back seat of the car 
remained undisturbed until I was 
looking for my hat the next day. 

Saturday mornings were always 
cheerful days in the office. It was 
permitted to arrive a few minutes 
late, and many of the clerks exchanged 
sombre suits for grey flannels and 
sports-jackets. Bill’s bowler gave 
way to a cap, but the gamp remained. 
Mr Allen retained his black suit and 


white collar, yet, like the rest of the 
staff, seemed to exude a more care- 
free air than on other days of the 
week. The attitude was one of 
relaxation and an eagerness for 
twelve o’clock, when thirty-six hours 
of freedom awaited. For some, it 
meant a sporting event, for others a 
garden to be tended or a pram to be 
pushed in the park. It was into this 
happy gathering that I carried Friday 
night’s mail. 

Like a dog retrieving a bone, but 
without the exuberance to wag my 
tail, I laid it in a heap on Bill’s desk. 
“Tm sorry. I forgot it,” I said. 
There seemed nothing else I could 
say, so I looked at Bill and then at 
the floor. I was too frightened to 
look up again. It seemed indecent 
to stare at Bill’s face under its present 
emotion. At last I felt I had to break 
the silence. “ I’m sorry,” I repeated. 

The spell was broken. “ Wait 
here,” Bill ordered, and set off to 
kindle the fuse that was to splutter 
its way to behind closed doors and 
explode for all to hear. 

Half-way through the morning, 
my junior, who was expecting rapid 
promotion, told me I was wanted in 
the Manager’s office. The great 
man’s door was ajar and I hesitated 
outside. In the few seconds before 
I knocked I heard Mr Allen’s voice : 
“* Give credit to the lad. He did tell 
us. Many others would have posted 
it late and said nothing.” And then 
Bill’s deep notes adding: ‘‘ Or put 
the lot down a grid. He’s worth 
another chance. It’s one lesson 
learnt. He won’t forget the mail 


again.” 
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POOR MAN’S LAWRENCE 


BY P. V. BURNAND 


WHEN we reached Badiah the camels 
had not arrived, so there was nothing 
for it but to dismiss most of the 
motor transport, which had brought 
us as far as it could and was urgently 
required back at Headquarters, and 
adopt the infallible Arab principle of 
sitting down and waiting for some- 
thing to happen. Just before dusk 
on the following day a sentry shouted 
that he could see a large caravan 
approaching from the south, so we 
manned our alarm positions just in 
case, and waited. An extremely long 
half-hour passed; then, as the sun 
began to slide away, suddenly and 
silently six Scouts and the Bedouin 
guide leading the column rode over 
the crest of the sand-dune to our 
front and were recognised imme- 
diately by the soldiers. 

As the riders heard the shouts of 
recognition they urged their animals 
into the usual awkward loping canter. 
Waving their rifles over their heads 
to the accompaniment of wild whoops 
and laughter, they rode into our 
camp and leapt from their camels 
into the arms of their comrades. 
We had come to relieve them after 
four months in the desert outpost. 

The well at Badiah, forty miles 
from the waters of the Persian Gulf, 
marks the limit of the motor route 
into the desert between the Gulf and 


the Riadh Line, which separates 
Saudi Arabia from the Trucial 
States. Beyond Badiah the undul- 
ating dunes of the desert present a 
well-nigh impassable barrier to all 
but the most lightly-laden motor 
vehicles, and camels are an infinitely 
preferable means of patrolling. An- 
other fifty miles south of Badiah lies 
a tiny Bedouin settlement called 
Maria, the camp of the camel outpost 
of the Trucial Oman Scouts. 

“ Just the job for our tame cavalry 
Officer!” the Commander of the 
Scouts had said over a glass of iced 
lager in the Mess at lunchtime one 
day. I answered the laughter of 
my brother officers with a sickly 
smile. It was a few days later 
that I found myself at Badiah 
en route for Maria with twenty-five 
Bedouin soldiers and orders to 
carry out camel patrols in the desert 
around that area. 

On the next morning the picket 
which had been relieved climbed 
aboard the remaining lorries and left 
for Headquarters. We watched and 
waved to them until they were out of 
sight, and then half the troop went 
off to water the camels at the well, 
while the rest helped the cameleers— 
civilians under contract who knew 
their own camels and the desert 
itself like the backs of their own 
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hands—to arrange the equipment 
and stores in camel loads. When the 
animals returned from the well they 
were made to kneel down round the 
loading-point. Two young ones 
which were, as the soldiers said, 
‘only recruits,’ bellowed and roared 
with rage and refused to co-operate ; 
I expected an ugly scene, with ruth- 
less application of camel-sticks, and 
felt sorry for the youngsters. But to 
my surprise, and to the credit of 
these experienced men of the desert, 
one man seized the headrope and 
pulled down the first animal’s head, 
while another tapped it behind the 
knees with his stick. It worked, 
though I do not know why it should 
have done. Once the animals were 


down, the headropes were half- 
hitched round their forelegs, binding 
them in a bent position, and the rest 


was easy. 

The speed at which the - Arabs 
worked was amazing; every minute 
or so another great pack-camel would 
grunt its way to its feet, walk a few 
paces to settle its load, and then 
survey the rest of its companions 
being loaded with a scornful and 
supercilious eye. Thirty riding- 
camels stood apart, distinctive in 
their gay red-and-white headropes, 
knowing full well that they would be 
the last to be loaded. Each man’s 
kit was used to make his own saddle ; 
for in these parts of Arabia the 
luxurious red leather saddles on 
frames of polished wood were un- 
known. Blankets and greatcoats 
were folded to make a large pad for 
the rider to sit on, and this was roped 
onto the camel behind its hump with 


the wonderfully soft ropes of camel 
hair, made by the Bedouin women, 
which would never chafe or gall in a 
thousand years. Other little articles 
of personal kit were worked in under 
the ropes or hung on the saddle like 
gifts on a Christmas tree. My own 
bed-roll was converted into a saddle, 
and I had a pack-camel for the rest 
of my kit. This was not quite fair ; 
but what self-respecting camel would 
walk round the desert with bottles of 
whisky and tins of Mulligatawny soup 
tied to its beam end ! 

The soldiers, blessed with a 
‘ banana-skin ’ sense of humour and 
quite certain that I would take a 
header once my camel got up—for 
you mount them while they are 
kneeling, though a Bedouin will 
climb up the front leg and neck of a 
walking camel and perch on top quite 
happily—crowded round in giggling 
anticipation. For a camel rises from 
the ground like a cow, blunt end 
first, throwing your weight right 
forward, and no sooner have you 
thanked your Maker for not being 
deposited over the animal’s ears than 
the front comes up and you are 
propelled sharply backwards towards 
the tail. It is rather like riding a 
horse that hits a fence and manages 
to stay on its legs on the other side 
after a series of acrobatics. The 
soldiers, although disappointed that 
I had managed to stay in the plate, 
were charmingly complimentary ; 
but one young devil presented my 
mount with ‘one up’ from behind 
with his stick while I was settling 
myself into the stirrupless saddle. 

“Tl fix you later, you damn’ 
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monkey!” I shouted, as the great 
brute gave a start and a half-hearted 
buck. 

We set off in Indian file, six Scouts 
riding ahead with the guide; the 
remainder of the troop forming the 
rearguard and escort to the pack- 
camels. The desert unfolded in a 
never-ending series of sandy undula- 
tions, and the only signs of vegetation 
were a few stunted and windswept 
camel-thorn trees, while here and 
there we came across ragged patches 
of sparse tough grass. The men sang 
their age-old songs of wars and 
women, which sounded like weird 
and uncanny ululations ; the camels 
enjoyed the singing, they said, for it 
helped them on their journey. As I 
looked more closely, it appeared that 
the hardly discernible rhythm of the 
singing corresponded with the back- 
wards and forwards movement of the 
riders, and as one man ceased 
another took up the chant. 

A fierce wind sprang up in the 
middle of the morning, sweeping 
tiny gold and silver particles of sand 
into the air, and we wrapped our 
shemaghs (head-dresses) round our 
mouths and noses, so that only our 
eyes were uncovered. I trotted 
forward to talk to the guide ahead of 
the column. Trotting, I discovered, 
was a bone-shaking performance, but 
the infuriated shouts of “ Sit down 
and relax from the waist up, you 
awkward idiot ! ” which used to echo 
through the Regimental riding-school 
came back to me, and by following 
this strongly delivered advice I 
managed to stay aboard. 

At four o’clock that afternoon, the 
$2 
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guide told me, we should arrive at the 
first well on our journey. We should 
rest there after watering the camels, 
cook the evening meal, and then 
continue for another three hours in 
the cool of the night. A shout from 
one of the leading soldiers cut short 
our conversation; the guide swung 
his right arm upwards in a sweeping 
arc and released the hawk that had 
been sitting on his wrist throughout 
the journey, blinking at the sandy 
world through cruel all-seeing eyes. 
The hawk circled twice and swooped 
away some twenty feet above the 
ground in the wake of a white saluki 
which had put up a desert hare. 
Three of us wheeled our camels and 
set off in pursuit, while the remainder 
of the caravan encouraged us with 
wild shouts of delight. The hawk 
dipped suddenly in its flight and, 
with its talons extended like two tiny 
fists, plunged towards the fleeting 
grey-brown creature below. The 
sand exploded, and a flutter of its 
iron-grey wings balanced the hawk 
as it slashed at the hare’s throat with 
its tearing beak. The dog, which 
had been close behind the hare at 
the moment of the kill, circled slowly 
round. The guide leapt from his 
camel without waiting for it to stop, 
and quickly approached the hawk. 
Over his wrist and hand was the 
strong canvas sleeve on which the 
bird was carried, and from the end 
of the sleeve he held a piece of raw 
red meat. With his free hand he 
scooped sand over the hare, while he 
teased the hawk with the meat in the 
other and hissed and whispered to it. 
Suddenly the bird jumped onto the 





sleeve and tore at the meat, and the 
small length of light-weight string 
attached to its legs was soon made 
fast to the ring on the sleeve, and the 
hunt was over. The hare disappeared 
into a home-made ‘ game-bag,’ and 
the hawk was hooded until its excite- 
ment had ebbed away. 

Before we halted at the well, two 
bustard and a few more hares were 
accounted for, and each of the four 
hawks that were carried forward 
with the Scouts had at least one kill 
to its credit. But without the two 
salukis we should have been short of 
fresh meat that evening. Through- 
out the day they worked and quar- 
tered the desert on each side of the 
vanguard, and the hard, lean creatures 
appeared offended when I en- 
deavoured to talk to them or make a 
fuss of them. Kindness as we know 
it in the Western world cut no ice 
with these dogs ; in fact, they rather 
mistrusted any attempt at it; for 
they looked instead for the hard 
uncompromising lore of the desert 
which demands that a saluki must 
work and expect thanks for it in the 
guise of food and water alone. Many 
of the salukis in those parts would 
have been turned away at the door of 
Cruft’s ; but a dog that worked well 
was a dog that was coveted and worth 
money, and here was proof of Mr 
Jorrocks’s contention that ‘handsome 
is as handsome does.’ 

At the well the saddles and packs 
were taken off. The cool water was 
pulled up in a battered bucket by 
means of a crude pulley, and poured 
into a trough made and maintained 
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by the Bedouin who passed by and 
used the well. Not until every camel 
had been watered did the men them- 
selves drink, and they drank as the 
camels drank, to store up as much 
as their bodies could hold. The 
popular belief that a camel can go 
for a number of days without water 
is no doubt true; but the Bedouin 
travels from well to well on his 
journeys, and he waters his camels 
at every one. For who knows, they 
say, whether the next well still 
contains water? Or perhaps the 
next two or three? Life in the 
desert is too precious and too easy to 
forfeit without taking stupid chances, 
and the Bedouin’s animals, his 
camels, his salukis and his hawks, 
which are all an integral part of his 
life, are prize possessions and cared 
for and looked after as such. 

A meal of rice supplemented by 
the meat from our hawking—the 
bustard were delicious and the hares 
almost as good—was followed by 
a couple of hours’ rest before we 
started off again. Having eaten, I 
asked the assembled company if I 
might smoke my pipe ; they pressed 
me to do so, but it might have been 
a different story had I not asked 
first. The desert Bedouin is a 
strictly religious man, and many of 
them frown upon the vice of smoking. 
Five times during the day they 
prayed throughout the journey, often 
jumping down from their camels and 
allowing the animals to continue in 
the column on their own; and they 
would run after them when their 
prayers were finished and mount 
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them again while the animals con- 
tinued to walk on. 

The complete silence of the camel- 
train travelling through the night 
seemed almost tangible. Seventy 
animals and some forty men made 
not a sound except for the barely 
audible swishing of the soup-plate 
feet of the camels in the soft unresist- 
ing sand, and the occasional click of a 
rifle or camel-stick striking against a 
cooking-pot. Nobody spoke, and I 
am sure nobody wanted to speak ; it 
would have been sheer irreverence 
to utter a word under that cloak of 
starlit silence. 

During the day I had been aston- 
ished by the fact that the guide never 
faltered in selecting his route across 
the desert which for myself contained 
no visible sign or meaning. Now, of 
course, he had the stars, but the land- 
marks which I imagined must have 
been there could not be seen on that 
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moonless night. Left on my own I 
should have been hopelessly lost, and 
I made a mental note never to go 
anywhere without a local guide. 

“There is good grazing for the 
camels here,” said the guide out of 
the darkness. “ If we stop here they 
won’t stray far during the rest of the 
night and we shall be able to find 
them easily in the morning.” So we 
halted and off-loaded the camels, 
hobbled them, and they lumbered off 
into the night. The soldiers, bless 
them, soon had my bed-roll laid out 
beneath a small bush; I had never 
asked them to do this, but on the 
other hand I never told them not to, 
and as I smoked a last drowsy pipe 
I wondered if this first day had been 
typical of those I was due to spend 
with the camel troop. 

Two months later I decided that 
it had been; I believe I enjoyed 
every one of them. 








THE ANGRY YOUNG MAN 


BY WINIFRED TAPSON 


Down in the Zomba streets the 
noises continued. The deep-throated 
angry voices of the older Africans 
and the shrill jeers of the younger 
ones. I wondered if Fleddie was 
among these latter. Rob, my 
daughter’s husband, had seen him 
yesterday milling about, he said, 
with a mob of young Black Bloods 
who had nothing better to do than 
shy stones at a lamp-post. 

Rob was down there now. You 
could hear the swish of motor-tyres 
on gravel, and the hum of speeding 
cars, and the explosions let off by 
the exhausts of Police motor-cycles 
which some people might mistake 
for pistol shots. All these sounds 
lifted into the upper air, floating 
through the dense foliage of garden 
trees and mingling with the song of 
water cascading down the side of 
Zomba Mountain whereon Nyasa- 
land’s capital was built. 

Betty and I were silent and anxious. 
She had ceased to apologise for the 
unfortunate circumstances that had 
made my arrival in Nyasaland co- 
incide with these disturbances. And 
I had ceased reiterating my thank- 
fulness to be with her at a time like 
this. 
After a while she broke the silence. 

“Rob says Fleddie is with the 
mob today.” Her remark cut right 


across my own thoughts about this 
young man. 

Fleddie. This overgrown, out- 
bursting, aggressive young man for 
whose welfare I had so long felt 
myself responsible. You would not 
have thought that dear old Madi 
could have sired such a son. Madi 
Njovu—Madi the Elephant. Like 
his namesake—strong and gentle, 
wise and childlike, in danger swift 
and nonchalant. He was the cocoon 
around which we had spun the 
threads of our life in Central Africa. 
When, as it sometimes happened, we 
had to be without him, the threads 
got sadly entangled and we were lost. 

Madi had come to Gog when both 
were young—he a stocky Angoni 
youth of fifteen, with a round black 
face and frizzy head; Gog an 
elongated sapling, supple and strong, 
essaying his first tobacco crop. Gog 
was living in a mud hut at the time. 
It was all he needed for shelter until 
he married me. One day this 
picannin appeared, asking for work. 
He was a ragged Beau Brummel 
from Madzibweno’s village, over the 
Nyasaland border near Fort Manning. 
He did not know, when he asked for 
a job, that he was asking for a life 
sentence, with hard labour, in the 
Gog menage. 

His first sign of individuality was 
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to steal the sugar. For this he got 
a beating. His next venture into the 
white man’s Unknown was to take 
a trial run on the Bwana’s motor- 
bike. When the Bwana returned 
from wherever he had been, the 
cylinder head was still red-hot. The 
thrashing he gave Madi was in strict 
ratio to the crime. 

Thereafter, Madi developed a 
devotion for the Bwana that never 
faltered throughout the thirty long 
years of his service. When I came 
upon the scene later, I was included 
in it just as were any of the Bwana’s 
other possessions, such as his old 
Ford vanette, or his battered terai, 
or his guns, or his dog Susie. 

With gesticulations at first, and 
later with my own verbless concoc- 
tion of Chinyanga (the Language of 
the Lake), I taught Madi the graces 
of housekeeping and cooking. Soon 
he was running the house and the 
catering with such expertness that 
only a guiding word was needed in 
emergencies. His attempts at speak- 
ing my language were fortunately 
rare. As he fumbled for words, his 
eyes—usually so smouldering and 
expressionless—would flash a look of 
sheepish mirth that went ill with the 
dour corners of his mouth, and his 
dignity would leave him. I never 
encouraged these moments, prefer- 
ring myself to be the linguistic clown. 

The three of us had been in many 
corners together—tight, uncomfort- 
able or just plain dangerous. I think 
Madi would have laid down his life 
for us and never changed his expres- 
sion. In Heaven, perhaps, he would 
have let off steam at his foolishness, 
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and treated the angels to an audition 
of his deep rumbling - grumbling 
voice. But in the presence of his 
Bwana and the mama, never. The 
Voice was reserved for his cronies 
out in the kitchen and in the com- 
pound. It never intruded upon our 
own lives. His private thoughts and 
worries and opinions and disapprovals 
were sunk behind the peat-coloured 
pools that were his eyes. 

As the years passed, he grew out- 
ward rather than upward. His limbs 
became blown up with a power that 
had been in his Zulu ancestors. 
Those shoulders could have borne 
the universe on high. To bear the 
weight of the mama was doubtless 
picannin’s play, yet never will I for- 
get how once, when I became sud- 
denly ill on ulendo, he had built a 
machila out of two young tree- 
trunks and strips of bark rope and, 
with Jailos to help, borne the mama 
for endless miles over hard country ; 
and finally—and oh, so gently— 
down the 3000-foot steeps of the 
Muchinga Mountains. 

There were other services such 
as these—simple and loyal and pro- 
tective, and sometimes compulsive 
perhaps. There were yet others, on 
a higher plane, that had a dash of 
heroism thrown in. They were all 
performed with the same aggressive 
solemnity, which may have been 
accented by the blackness of his skin 
and the downward set of his lips. 
Laughter he kept for his compatriots 
beyond the radius of the mzungu’s, 
the White Man’s, ears. 

He was a monagamist and chose a 
gentle Angoni girl for wife. Soon 





the babies were on the way. There 
was Matthew first, followed by 
Ephraim, who died a baby. Then 
came Beatrix; and after Beatrix a 
whole succession of infants, with 
baptismal names revealing a mission 
influence, who refused to stay the 
course and expired. They were all 
born in our compound, wherever we 
happened to have settled at the time ; 
for our life, after the great slump in 
tobacco in the late twenties, resolved 
itself into brief sojourns wherever 
we could pick up a living. For a 
while we lived on the Northern 
Rhodesian Copperbelt until it, too, 
slumped; then at an outstation in 
the western bundu, and at another in 
the northern bundu, and lastly at 
Ndola where, until the War broke 
out, we found respite for several 
years. With us, everywhere, went 
Mr and Mrs Elephant and all the 
little elephants. 

It was at Ndola that Fleddie was 
born. His baptismal name was really 
Freddie, but the African tongue is 
not good at rolling an r. (I learned 
this in early years when one day— 
Madi having taken a rare holiday— 
a boy came to the kitchen door seek- 
ing work as a cook. In those days 
the criterion of a good cook was Good 
Bread and Delectable Puddings. So 
my first question was, “Can you 
make bread and can you make 
puddings?” The boy drew him- 
self up. “‘ Me I can make bled, and 
bloody fine lice pudding.”) 

Betty by now was a toddler of two ; 
curly-headed, wilful and pink as a 
rose-petal. Fleddie’s sister Beatrix, 
grown to an early womanhood of 
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eight years, was employed as com- 
panion and guardian to the child in 
her small snake and spider infested 
garden world. We paid her four 
shillings a month and togged her up 
in a white duck uniform topped by 
a snow-white head doek. The white 
of these, and the black of her visage 
and bare arms and legs, were a 
perpetual reminder (if any were 
needed) of a famous brand of whisky. 

Fleddie, meanwhile, was swaddled 
to his mother’s back, his right ear 
well plastered against the dip be- 
tween her shoulder-blades. His 
infant bawls were in due course 
superseded by a whole orchestra of 
toddler emotions in which a merry 
note was the most persistent. In- 
deed, it was the constant flash of 
white teeth in black face that first 
drew my notice to this happy little 
black boy. It was always there, 
peek-a-booing from behind the un- 
charted boundaries that separated his 
race from mine, and drawing my 
affections towards him. Between 
Betty and him there grew an unself- 
conscious, inarticulate comradeship, 
severely regimented by Beatrix in her 
robes of office. 

But in no time Betty was wearing 
plaits and going to boarding-school 
in Johannesburg; and Fleddie, in 
diminutive khaki shorts and shirt, 
attending the African school down in 
the Compound. His perch on 
mama’s back had been filled several 
times by other babes. One of them 
was Shadrack, snot-nosed and a bit 
of an individualist, who (through fear 
rather than malice, and without 
intent to foreshadow the future) used 
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to throw stones at me whenever I 
passed through his preserves. 

Six years of War parted the two 
little families—the black and the 
white. When, at long last, Gog and 
his batman Madi were demobbed, 
our disrupted home lives were once 
more restored. Beatrix, having been 
married off at fifteen, was already 
turned into a human perambulator ; 
and the eldest boy, Matthew, aspir- 
ing to a collar-and-tie job in Govern- 
ment service. Fleddie, now ten, was 
proudly passing into Sub-Standard 
A; and Betty, aged twelve, lazing 
her way into the Senior School. 

The long years of War had aged 
and tired both Gog and Madi. 
Neither survived the ordeal for more 
than a few years. Now Betty at 
eighteen and Fleddie at sixteen 
found themselves fatherless. Betty 
had got through her Cambridge 
Certificate with colours at the mast- 
head (surprisingly, since her slap- 
dash academic ways had given no 
promise of this). Fleddie was mud- 
dling along happily in Standard III., 
his ambitions (if any) diluted with 
his ever-ready capacity for fun and 
laughter. 

And then, unwittingly, I changed 
all this and proceeded to turn 
Fleddie into an Angry Young Man. 
My sense of duty provoked me into 
wanting to pay some material tribute 
to the loyalty and distinction of his 
father. I offered to have Fleddie 
trained as an artisan. A carpenter, 
a bricklayer, a plumber, a mechanic 
—he could have his choice. 

But I reckoned without the System. 
Some years went by before know- 
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ledge of it came my way. It seemed 
that a youth (African or European, 
no matter) desiring to train as a 
skilled artisan, must have Standard 
VI. behind him. Easy enough, as 
any white schoolboy would say if his 
academic ambitions were satisfied 
with that grade of scholarliness. But 
to an African schoolboy, save one 
with an exceptionally high I.Q., 
Standard VI. usually proved to be a 
pons asinorum or, to put it more 
politely, an Everest to be won only 
by the most agile among academic 
climbers. 

That was the trouble with Fleddie. 
For all his bursting manhood and 
his aspirations, he belonged among 
the foothills. After four years, 
artisanship was still beckoning vainly 
from over the peak of Standard VI. 

And after four years I was still 
receiving his letters. They were 
written in a species of English as 
unformed as was his handwriting. 
At first their peremptory tone used 
to make me laugh, and I would read 
extracts to my friends in South 
Africa where I was now living. 

‘You must writ immedly and sent 
me five punt sterling for my blankets. 
I am boarder at Chiletsi Scool I 
sleep cold as no blankets. . . .’ 

*I waiting letter from you why 
you hav not stumped up my new 
term fees... . 

‘ My excellence has jumped me 
into Std. IV my ticher say remarkibel 
so wy dont I to working harder, send 
cash for uniforms. .. .” 

* You must writ quikly and pay up 
for new class boots my football feets 
hav outgrow the last size... .” 








* Must to having money for new 
pants my trouser are grow out of me 
likewise shirts... .’ 

‘ Dont forgot money love to Betty 
why she not sending me phottagrap 
hoping you both propperus and well 
being... .’ 

My South African friends were 
NOT amused. 

Fleddie’s missives amounted to 
three or four a year, and the corre- 
spondence, throughout, remained 
strictly one-sided. All business deal- 
ings were between myself and the 
Education Department direct. But 
Fleddie was becoming increasingly 
importunate, and at last I decided to 
give him a gentle lesson, via his 
Teacher, in the subtle moods and 
tenses and the temperamental syntax 
of the English language. I asked 
Teacher to co-operate. 

Thereafter, the letters lost much 
of their imperious tone, but did not 
cease. The musts were tempered by 
more frequent mays, and the Dear 
Mrs Gog became (at my own sugges- 
tion) Dear Dona—Greetings. Betty, 
too, was exalted to a Donaship. 

At the end of four years the thought 
came to me that Fleddie must by now 
be well equipped to tackle the Brave 
New World in Central Africa. 
Betty’s education had long since 
ceased to be a charge on me and she 
was earning her own living. There 
was no reason why Fleddie should 
continue to be molly-coddled. He 
was a big strapping fellow of nine- 
teen by now, as I had seen (with a 
sense of shock) in a snapshot he had 
sent me. He was striking an attitude 
in a too-big gentleman’s suit, with 
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felt hat at a bombastic angle and 
boots designed to kick rather than 
to adorn. The laughter was still on 
his face but, somehow, it had lost its 
endearing quality. 

I intimated to the Education 
Department that the remittances 
would cease at the end of the year. 

When Betty got married and went 
to Nyasaland with her policeman 
husband, Fleddie was forgotten in 
the woe and the excitement. And 
anyway, so far as I was concerned, 
his training was a thing of the past. 

And then one day I received a 
letter bearing a Blantyre postmark. 
It was from Robert Njovu, intro- 
ducing himself as the uncle of 
Freddie and an employee in the 
Nyasaland Government. It was 
couched in charming English and 
was written on his nephew’s behalf. 

Freddie, the letter said, wanted to 
go to Livingstonia Mission to learn 
to be a motor mechanic. The Dona 
would perhaps remember that the 
Dona had so kindly promised to pay 
for Freddie’s education. It was 
some time since any money for that 
purpose had been received. Freddie’s 
father, Madi Njovu, was dead and 
his eldest brother Matthew had been 
incapacitated through the loss of a 
thumb in an accident, and Uncle 
Robert himself was paying for the 
education of the younger children 
and looking after the widow of his 
dead brother Madi. Behind the 
sentiments so winningly expressed, 
I recognised the Master Mind. 

I replied at once. Not to Uncle 
Robert, but to his District Com- 
missioner. I enclosed a copy of the 














harrowing story, and matched it 
with my own. Would he explain to 
Robert Njovu please, that the only 
way in which the Dona, who was 
perpetually hard up and no longer 
young, could continue to support his 
bouncing nephew was to go out her- 
self and work, in order to earn 
enough money for the Livingstonia 
fees... . Would he point out that 
in the opinion of Freddie’s bene- 
factor, any young man of twenty-two, 
with shoulders as broad as Freddie’s 
and ambitions as high, should be out 
in the world by now, taking it by 
the nose ? That if a motor mechanic 
Freddie must be, he could not do 
better than learn the job in a local 
garage, rather than continue to chase 
some will-o’-the-wisp qualification at 
a remote academy of learning. 

And as for the sad story of Uncle 
Robert having to husband and father 
the dead Madi’s survivors, was this 
not what tribal custom demanded ? 
And should it be used as a ballistic 
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missile for striking at the conscience 
of a poor widdy woman ? 

The letter had its effect. The 
Elephant family dropped out of my 
life, suddenly, and it seemed, to my 
regret, for ever. 

But I was wrong. For here am I 
back in Nyasaland again, culling 
these thoughts from my memory, 
and here is Betty’s husband pelting 
up the steep drive to tell us what 
is happening down in the streets 
and to reassure himself that we 
are safe. 

“Your young protégé is very 
much to the fore, Ma! He’s been 
making a bit of a nuisance of him- 
self, so we rounded him up with all 
the others.” Rob smiled, with all a 
policeman’s inside knowledge shin- 
ing in his eyes. 

And I felt as though his smile 
might be an accusation. Not for 
the way my story of Fleddie has 
ended, but for the way it was begun 
—by me. 
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So strong had been the general 
anticipation of financial relief that 
public opinion (and the Stock Ex- 
change) had discounted the benefits 
bestowed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget. There 
was perhaps a little disappointment 
that more was not taken off Purchase 
Tax and that the Chancellor stopped 
at 9d. in his reduction of Income 
Tax. Most people agreed, however, 
that no Chancellor could give every- 
body all they wanted and that Mr 
Heathcoat Amory, tempering gener- 
osity with prudence, had done all 
that could reasonably be expected of 
him. 

The Opposition of course were 
not satisfied: it is not the business 
of an Opposition to be satisfied with 
any Budget a Government may 
introduce. This time Labour’s chief 
complaint is that the Chancellor, 
while affording relief to the Income 
Tax payer, has done nothing for old- 
age pensioners. In reply to this 
criticism two observations may be 
made. The first is that the Govern- 
ment has already conceded three 
separate alterations in the pension 
rates to the advantage of pensioners, 
as against one alteration made by the 
Labour Government between 1945 
and 1950. 

A lot of people do not realise that 
a Budget is concerned only with 
taxation, not with expenditure, which 


should be dealt with under the 
Estimates and be the subject, if 
necessary, of special legislation. The 
second observation therefore is that 
the mind of the Opposition is con- 
fused between the idea of a remission 
of taxation and the totally different 
idea of a new benefit. The purpose 
of the Finance Bill is to accomplish 
the first and not to attempt the 
second. An axiom more dishearten- 
ing to the taxpayer could hardly be 
propounded than one which laid 
down that in no circumstances would 
he receive any relief from his burden 
so long as there were pensioners, or 
any other deserving class, whose 
incomes ought to be improved. 
Such an axiom is not only unsound 
finance, but a dangerous policy. 
Doubtless, if the national finances go 
on improving, something more will 
be done for the pensioners ; but the 
Government has already bestowed 
on them a great boon by halting 
inflation, an operation which until 
then had baffled every other Govern- 
ment since the War. 

The Opposition, however, think 
they have a good point for the com- 
ing campaign in the alleged injustice 
to pensioners ; although they are a 
little inconsistent in describing the 
Budget in one breath as ‘ an assign- 
ment with the General Election,’ 
and in the next as ‘ a social disgrace.’ 
It can hardly be both. In actual 
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fact, as soon as the Chancellor ended 
his speech, the general view in the 
lobbies was that there will now be no 
General Election till October at the 
earliest. This view is based not upon 
a disputable opinion that Mr Heath- 
coat Amory would have introduced 
rather a different Budget if the Party 
were going to fight an Election on 
it, but on the simple fact that the 
Budget implies a certain amount of 
legislation without which, during 
the life of the present Parliament, 
some of its provisions would auto- 
matically lapse. Before the end of 
July the necessary legislation should 
all be through. For this reason, 
rather than for any other, an Election 
this spring or summer is highly 
improbable. 

This opinion has been fortified by 
the most recent Gallup polls, which 
have indicated a dead heat as the 
most likely result of an Election just 
now. Whether in six months’ time 
one of the Parties will have got its 
head as well as its nose in front is 
doubtful. Most politicians agree, 
however, that this consummation is 
worth waiting for. No one wants to 
return to the agony and uncertainty 
of 1950, when the fate of the Govern- 
ment could have depended on an 
influenza epidemic. 


The resignation of Mr Dulles was 
expected. It would have happened 
earlier, but for his own courage and 
for the President’s natural reluctance 
to part with his most trusted Minister 
and adviser on Foreign Affairs. Even 
those who have at times been most 
critical of Mr Dulles as Secretary of 


State will deeply regret the reason 
for his going and pay respect to his 
quality. He had great courage, 
unquestionable integrity, an ardent 
love of his country, and a personal 
austerity reminiscent of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Was he then a great Sec- 
retary of State? History alone can 
give the answer. Undeniably he was 
forceful, even autocratic. Once he 
had made up his mind, he would not 
budge, or would only budge under 
the strongest pressure; as when, 
after the fall of Dien Bien Phu, he 
was seriously contemplating Ameri- 
can intervention in Indo-China and 
was finally dissuaded by Sir Anthony 
Eden, a successful dissuasion for 
which we may suspect Sir Anthony 
was never quite forgiven. But if Mr 
Dulles was sometimes too rigid and 
occasionally unwise in his tactics, he 
was seldom wrong in his strategy. 
His ‘ brinkmanship,’ which many 
disliked and feared, was tactics. His 
strategy was the organisation of a 
new world so strong economically, 
as well as militarily, that Russia 
would not dare to challenge it. His 
hope that in time, and realising the 
steadiness and unity of their oppo- 
nents, the Russians would retreat 
from the satellite countries they con- 
trolled, was never realised; but at 
least, if Russia was not forced back, 
she was contained. 

At Mr Dulles’s conduct over Suez, 
Britons have continued to feel sore. 
Let it at least be remembered that 
he had had every reason to expect 
that, before Britain and France went 
in, he would be told. His subsequent 
attitude may have been due in part 
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to pique, but was also in part due to 
a belief that the day for action of 
that kind was past. Being the man 
he was, he was not content simply to 
state his view before the United 
Nations, and the threatening move- 
ments of American warships in the 
Eastern Mediterranean can hardly 
be excused. Having been entirely 
unhelpful over the issue of the Suez 
Canal, he should have made allow- 
ance for the natural resentment of 
the British and have remembered 
that when you have an ally who has 
stood by you, as Britain stood by the 
United States over Korea, something 
more than hostile criticism and veiled 
threats is to be expected when that 
ally is herself in difficulties. 

Rigid Mr Dulles may have been, 
though latterly he showed signs of 
unbending. At any rate the satis- 
faction of Russians over his departure 
is a clear sign that they recognised in 
him their most formidable opponent, 
one who could be neither wheedled 
nor cozened out of a position he had 
taken up. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that 
when the statesmen of the West go 
to the Summit Conference, they will 
not be stiffened by his presence and 
capacity to discern what lies behind 
anything the Russians say. When 
he supped with the Russian Foreign 
Minister, Mr Dulles always took 
with him the longest of spoons ; 
and when the party at the Summit 
meets, nothing less than the longest 
of spoons will avail the men of the 
West. 

Mr Dulles’s successor, Mr Christ- 
ian Herter, obtained the post of 


Secretary of State despite his crip- 
pling arthritis and, it is reported, 
rather more than the usual amount 
of Washington intrigue that sur- 
rounds this particular appointment. 

During his years, first in Congress 
and then in the State Department, 
Mr Herter has acquired a consider- 
able knowledge both of international 
affairs and of men. He is a very 
likable man, with many friends in 
this country, and during the war 
showed strong sympathy with 
Britain. 

Liberal in outlook, he differs in 
many respects from his predecessor. 
In the State Department the change 
is not unlike one from dictatorship 
to a constitutional monarchy. Mr 
Herter is likely to spend more of his 
time in Washington and rather less 
of it travelling round the world, if 
only because, despite the verdict of 
his doctor, arthritis will diminish 
his mobility. Basically he takes the 
same view of Communism as Mr 
Dulles takes. Whether he has equal 
tenacity and toughness remains to 
be seen; as also whether he will 
command to an equivalent degree 
the trust of the President. Of few 
Offices is it truer than of that of the 
Secretary of State that a man’s fit- 
ness for it can only be judged when 
he has occupied it for several months. 
It is also true, as has been said of the 
Presidency, that the office often 
makes the man. 


The trouble in Tibet has naturally 
aroused a good deal of sympathy for 
the Tibetans, a harmless people who 
asked only to be allowed to lead 
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peaceful lives. A peaceful life, how- 
ever, unless it is also a Marxist life, 
is just what Communists cannot 
tolerate, and the Chinese have ruth- 
lessly crushed a comparatively un- 
armed people with artillery and all 
the modern weapons of war. The 
examples of South Korea and 
Hungary come quickly to mind. 

If the Chinese have been embar- 
rassed by the escape of the Dalai 
Lama, and are having to manage 
unenthusiastically with the Panchen 
Lama as his substitute, the embar- 
rassment to India is even greater. 
The Dalai Lama is not merely a 
secular ruler. He is not even merely 
the spiritual head of all Tibetan 
Buddhists, a sort of Buddhist Pope. 
To them he is a god-on-earth, re- 
incarnated, and to maltreat or oppose 
him is not only rebellion but sacri- 
lege. For this reason the person of 
the Dalai Lama is the great prize 
for any Government which aspires 
torule Tibet. With him in its charge, 
a lot could be done by just using his 
name ; but with him at large on the 
borders of Tibet, nothing can be 
done; and the Communist story 
that he left the country under duress 
has worn pretty thin. 

Meanwhile, poor Mr Nehru has 
had to accept the disagreeable re- 
sponsibility of giving shelter to an 
enemy of the régime in China. This 
is the sort of situation he has strongly 
sought to avoid. To Britain in 
similar circumstances he would have 
had much pleasure in delivering a 
stern moral lecture. He is not afraid 
of Britain, but he is very much afraid 
of China—too afraid to risk indulg- 


ing in his favourite pastime at his 
own expense. At all costs he must 
preserve India’s non-involvement ; 
but at the same time he cannot 
ignore the presence in India of a 
large Buddhist community which 
would certainly expect asylum to be 
given to their sacred leader and 
would resent any demand for him 
to be surrendered. 

Nehru is the last man to forget the 
Strategic implications of what has 
happened. The absorption of Tibet 
in China eliminated at a stroke the 
buffer state whose independence 
British policy defended for so long. 
The Chinese are now right up 
against and even inside the mountain 
barrier which has always been India’s 
northern frontier. They have still 
to subvert and occupy the small 
border states of Nepal, Bhutan, and 
Sikkim ; and there is also a slice of 
Kashmir which should not be over- 
looked. In each of these countries 
there is a Tibetan minority; they 
are all part of China irridenta and 
therefore suitable to be penetrated. 
Communists are well practised in 
the technique of infiltration, in fifth- 
column activity, and in creating a 
confused and disorderly situation in 
a country they want to take over; 
while behind the avant-coureurs is 
the massive power of China’s army, 
ready to step in and save a struggling 
minority from extinction. 

They failed in Korea, but partially 
succeeded in Indo-China and wholly 
succeeded in Hungary; and there 
would not be much to frustrate them 
on the new Indo-China frontier ; 
that is, unless Mr Nehru steels him- 
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self to oppose force with force and 
face an open breach with the Govern- 
ment of China. By now he has surely 
realised that the real threat to India 
comes not from Pakistan, even under 
a military dictatorship, but from the 
north. 


In April a Conservative back- 
bencher broached in the House of 
Commons the future of colonies 
which are too small or too poor to 
stand by themselves, but too advanced 
politically to remain in relative sub- 
servience much longer. Most of 
them, like Malta and Aden, are 
already claiming their right to share 
in the general movement towards 
self - government or independence. 
They do not always realise, however, 
that the price might well be economic 
penury. They cannot, in the old 
phrase, eat their cake and have it; 
that is, they cannot shake off the so- 
called shackles of ‘ colonialism’ and 
expect to retain the benefits of grants- 
in-aid from Her Majesty’s Treasury 
and the philanthropy of the Colonial 
Development Corporation. The 
politician, when faced with the 
choice, may opt for independence, 
which is more gratifying to his vanity, 
but the ordinary man, who has to 
make a living, probably takes a differ- 
ent view. He would rather be a 
subject of the Queen and live, than 
a citizen of an independent Republic 
and starve. 

Obviously it is for the wisdom of 
Parliament to discover a way of re- 
conciling two opposites, of enabling 
people to govern themselves without 
requiring them to fend for them- 


selves unaided. The future of some 
of these smaller colonies is fairly 
clearly indicated, if it has not already 
been settled. The Islands of the 
West Indies have been guided into 
a Federation. Somaliland has had 
its eyes turned towards Somalia. 
Singapore has been asked, so far 
without much success, to look around 
it and see Malaya, Sarawak, North 
Borneo and Brunei; Aden is already 
contemplating an association with 
the sheikdoms of the Protectorate. 
The best and obvious future for a 
small country lies in federation with 
congenial neighbours. 

But when these federations are 
accomplished, if they are, a number 
of small colonies will still remain 
without a neighbour near or con- 
genial enough for federation to be 
possible. What, for example, can 
be done for the Seychelles or Maur- 
itius or Gibraltar, to name some 
outstanding examples? They all 
want greater self-government, but are 
all uneasily conscious of an inability 
to exercise it without the protection 
and support of a great power. 
They are also—or the great majority 
of their people are—staunchly loyal 
to the Queen and the British con- 
nection. 

A course which might commend 
itself to both main parties here is 
that as soon as their people are 
judged ready for internal self-govern- 
ment—and the exact moment is one 
on which the parties may differ— 
they should receive it without grudg- 
ing or undue delay. It is true that 
they will not then be independent 
in the sense that Canada or Ghana 
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is. Their Foreign Affairs and 
Defence would still be the respon- 
sibility of Whitehall, and it is 
difficult to see what other arrange- 
ment is possible. The problem is 
then to enable their voice to be 
heard, if only at intervals, in the 
councils of the Commonwealth. It 
might be possible to arrange for 
some kind of colonial representation 
in the House of Lords, or for one 
chosen representative of the smaller 
self-governing colonies to participate 
in the conferences of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. Although there 
are objections to either or any course, 
the problem is not insoluble; and 
given good-will and a reasonable 
attitude on the part of those con- 
cerned, an answer will assuredly be 
found. The important point is that 
we should be thinking about these 
little countries now, and not wait 
until we have to think about them 
under pressure. 


Kenya has been in the news again. 
The shocking business at Hola, 
where eleven detainees died from 
alleged maltreatment is still sub 
judice. The official suggestion 
appears to be that they ‘ willed’ 
themselves to death, a form of 
suicide unknown in this country, 
but not unfamiliar to Africa. Any- 
one who has had the doubtful 
privilege of visiting the so-called 
hard core of Mau Mau in a prison 
camp will have formed a very un- 
pleasing impression of it. It is com- 
posed of men who have committed 
the most vile and bestial of atrocities, 
on their own people as well as on 


Europeans, and their character is 
not belied by the evil plainly writ 
on their faces. Whether the eleven 
dead men actually contrived their 
own demise in order to spite the 
authorities has yet to be established ; 
that they were capable of so doing is 
beyond doubt. 

A more pleasant subject is Mr 
Michael Blundell’s recent move in 
resigning office so as to form a new 
Party pledged to pursue constitu- 
tional reform on a non-racial basis. 
The move met on the whole with 
the approval of moderate men in 
every community. Naturally the 
followers of Group-Captain Briggs 
on the one side and of Mr Tom 
Mboya on the other are displeased ; 
but their displeasure is almost an 
argument in Mr Blundell’s favour. 
There is evidence that the younger 
white settlers are ready for a more 
progressive policy, and that the more 
sensible Africans and Asians are 
tired of a leadership which can only 
make demands everyone knows can- 
not be granted, and practises an 
unhelpful obstructiveness when these 
are refused. Mr Blundell has been 
well received at the meetings he has 
held in various parts of the colony 
and, where a vote has been taken, he 
has been given a substantial majority, 
the regret being often expressed that 
some move of this kind was not made 
before. 

Nevertheless, no one is better 
aware than is Mr Blundell of the 
difficulties that lie ahead of him. 
White settlers may profess liberal 
sentiments, but on two questions— 
the extension of African representa- 








tion and the partial opening of the 
White Highlands, feeling still runs 
strong. If the new Party can find 
an agreed policy on these questions, 
they will hold the future of Kenya 
in their hands. 

At any rate the formation of Mr 
Blundell’s new Party, and the suc- 
cessful visit to London in April of 
Mr Odinga with his African and 
Asian colleagues, has prepared the 
way for a constitutional conference 
which will take a new look at Kenya. 
That the settlers will fear too much 
and the nationalists hope too much 
from it is unavoidable. 


As Mr Ralph Arnold shows in a 
book of unusual interest,’ the Rad- 
cliffes were an extraordinary family. 
Though Roman Catholics, recus- 
ants, and penalised with frequent 
fines, they grew steadily more pros- 
perous through the 16th and 17th 
centuries, adding lead-mines to farms, 
and for good measure marrying 
occasional heiresses, until they were 
among the richest land-owners in the 
north of England. The Civil War 
set them back, but they were adepts 
in the discovery of legal loopholes, 
and with Sir Francis, the third 
Baronet who succeeded in 1663, the 
fortunes of the Radcliffes were 
mended to some purpose. They 
were in jeopardy again through the 
perjured activities of Titus Oates, 
but they survived, and in March 
1688 Sir Francis was raised to the 
peerage with the title of Earl of 
Derwentwater. 
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So far the story of the Radcliffes 
had been one of a quiet family, 
debarred from office under the 
Crown by their religion, occasionally 
cast down by the troubles of a 
troublous time, but for the most 
part living quietly on their estates 
and not meddling in politics. With 
the third Earl of Derwentwater, 
James, the grandson of © Francis, 
tragedy and ruin fell upon this 
hitherto fortunate family. James 
was an engaging young man, who 
liked country life and only asked to 
be left in peace. He was a Jacobite 
in much the same sense as were so 
many north-country Roman Catholics 
and High Anglican squires ; that is 
to say, he would drink toasts to King 
James and in safe company make 
loyal speeches about him, but had no 
idea of an armed rebellion. Yet his 
feeling for the Stuarts may have 
been a little stronger than that of 
most Jacobites, because as a boy he 
was sent over to Paris, where he was 
for a while the close companion of 
King James III. On the death of 
Queen Anne, the Jacobites in the 
north began to stir. Derwentwater, 
however, seems to have been the 
most reluctant of rebels. He only 
joined the ill-starred Rising of the 
Fifteen because the Government 
assumed that he would join it and 
sent orders to arrest him. He 
appears to have had few illusions 
about the Rising or its leaders. Of 
the latter Derwentwater remarked, 
when all was over, “‘ There is one 
house in England that would hold 


1 ‘Northern Lights. The Story of Lord Derwentwater.? By Ralph Arnold. 


(Constable.) 
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us all, and we have the best title to it 
of any people in Britain.” When 
asked what it was, he replied briefly, 
‘* Bedlam Hospital.” 

The north-country Jacobites met 
and rose, marched aimlessly about 
the country, and with very little 
fighting were rounded up at Preston. 
The Government was inclined to be 
lenient and Derwentwater could have 
saved his life (and even perhaps his 
estates) if he had abjured his religion ; 
but this he refused to do. At his 
trial in Westminster Hall he pleaded 
Guilty and ‘ Submitted to the King’s 
mercy’; but the King had none, 
and on 24th February 1716, the 
Third Earl of Derwentwater died on 
the block. 

The rest of Mr Arnold’s well- 
told story deals with the great 
Derwentwater estates. They were 
of course sequestrated, and though 
every device had been used to protect 
the rights of the third Earl’s son, 
the Radcliffes never enjoyed their 
own again. Their estates formed 
the endowment of Greenwich Hos- 
pital and steadily appreciated in value, 
till in 1860 the annual income from 
them was £40,000. From time to 
time the descendants of Charles 
Radcliffe, James’s uncle, put forward 
claims, and finally a picturesque 
lady, Amelia, gave the Admiralty, 
which governed Greenwich, a lot of 
trouble. Most people will agree 
with Mr Arnold, who winds skilfully 
through a tangled tale, that the lady 
may have been a Radcliffe, but was 
certainly not the Radcliffe she said 
she was. So the estates remained 


1 *The Nine Days of Dunkirk.’ By David Divine. (Faber & Faber.) 


under sequestration and, so far as 
the Radcliffes were concerned, were 
as insubstantial as the remarkable 
display of Aurora Borealis that was 
seen a few days after the execution 
of the third Earl, and gives Mr 
Arnold the title for his book. 


As Sir Winston Churchill told the 
House of Commons in 1940, “‘ Wars 
are not won by evacuation.” But, 
as Mr Divine points out in his story 
of Dunkirk,' time can be; and time 
was what above all we needed in 
1940—time to reorganise and re- 
equip our scattered troops for the 
defence of the Island, time to prepare 
our people for the most deadly 
struggle in our history, and time to 
build up the striking force which 
returned to the Continent in 1944. 

An evacuation was nothing new 
in the story of the British Army, but 
in no previous evacuation, not at 
Corunna, and not even in Gallipoli, 
was the need so urgent as it was at 
Dunkirk in 1940. Mr Divine rightly 
says that the core of the professional 
army was in France. We could 
afford to lose, as we did, the tanks 
and the guns: we could not afford 
to lose the trained officers and men, 
who alone could build up a new 
army. The nearest imaginable equiv- 
alent to our situation in 1940 would 
have been if in 1914 Sir John French 
had somehow lost the British Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

The whole episode of Dunkirk 
has been obscured by myth. There 
is the myth that Hitler did not really 
want to destroy the British, the 
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myth that the British betrayed the 
French, the myth that the Belgians 
betrayed the British, the myth that 
the army was largely moved by small 
craft which, pushing out from the 
English coast on their own initiative, 
brought most of the troops away, the 
myth that the Royal Air Force failed 
to support the evacuation properly, 
and finally the myth, which Mr 
Divine is especially concerned to 
explode, that Lord Alanbrooke, 
rather than Lord Gort, was the man 
who saved the army. 

Hitler unquestionably wanted to 

eliminate the British Expeditionary 
Force. That he failed was not 
through lack of intention, but through 
the mistakes of his Generals and the 
fierceness of the British resistance. 
The pincer movement which would 
have brought about a British Sedan 
was twenty-four hours late; and it 
was delayed largely through the 
hesitations of the Germans and the 
self-sacrifice of the men who held 
Calais. 
The French were the victims of 
their own chaotic condition. They 
sacked a platoon of Generals, and 
Weygand, who took Gamelin’s place, 
never really grasped the situation. 
He clamoured for counter-attacks 
which had not a hope of success, 
to be made by reserves which had 
ceased to exist. 

That the number of fighting French 
who were evacuated was not higher 
was due to the breakdown of French 
organisation and because, at the last 
moment, the places kept for com- 
batant soldiers were seized by thous- 
ands of men from the administrative 


services who had been hiding in the 
cellars of Dunkirk. 

The Belgians were unfairly criti- 
cised by Reynaud, but in fact King 
Leopold informed both the French 
and the British of his army’s plight. 
He surrendered, because if he had 
not, the Belgian front and forces 
would have collapsed. 

As for the small craft, to whose 
daring great credit is due, they were 
invaluable, particularly in taking 
men off the beach to the ships that 
were waiting in deeper water; but 
the movements of the small craft 
were carefully organised and con- 
trolled, and the chief burden of 
evacuation fell on the Royal Navy 
and the Mercantile Marine. 

The Royal Air Force did all that 
their inadequate strength would 
allow. Their fighter planes had to 
operate from airfields in Kent fifty 
miles from Dunkirk, so that inter- 
ceptions were necessarily limited. 
The pilots, fighting with the greatest 
gallantry, suffered heavy losses, as 
heavy, we now know, as the Luft- 
waffe suffered ; but inevitably there 
were gaps between their attacks, and 
of these gaps the Germans took full 
advantage. 

Mr Divine fully acknowledges the 
competence with which Lord Alan- 
brooke handled his corps and the 
skill with which, after Gort’s depart- 
ure, he took charge of the evacuation ; 
but the plan, the timing, the crucial 
decisions were all Gort’s. And Mr 
Divine shows that he made no 
mistake in the major matters, refus- 
ing to be flustered or diverted and 
resisting every pressure to depart 
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from what he knew to be ‘the only 
right course. 

The evacuation had, Mr Divine 
insists, three men, without whom it 
could hardly have been carried out. 
The first was Gort himself, the 
second was Admiral Ramsay, who 
coped so masterfully with the fearful 
task of bringing away so many men 
under fire. (Neither at Corunna nor 
on the Peninsula of Gallipoli was the 
actual evacuation seriously con- 
tested.) The third man was Sir 
Winston Churchill, whose determina- 
tion and high spirits inspired soldiers, 
sailors and airmen. 

Controversy about this book there 


is bound to be, particularly about the 
implication that Mr Bryant claimed 
too much of the credit for Lord 
Alanbrooke and had little but criti- 
cism for Gort; but most will agree 
that Mr Divine has done well to, 
remind us of the magnitude of the 
operation and of the courage of 
those who carried it out. In the end 
no fewer than 338,226 men were 
brought away to fight another day. 
About three-fifths of these were 
British, the remainder being our 
French and Belgian allies. Techni- 
cally the Germans may have won their 
battle: in fact, at Dunkirk they lost 
their best chance of victory. 
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